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IMPENDING 


PRIL may be said to have brought spring and the opening 
A of the campaigning-season in Europe. Great events are 
unquestionably pending, and they may determine the whole issue 
of the war, for if the coming German offensive in Russia is 
defeated it is unlikely that Germany will ever be in a position 
to launch another. The omens are in Russia’s favour if the 
northern sea-route can be kept open—this week’s German attacks 
on a large convoy bound for Murmansk are a reminder of the 
perils of the passage—and increasing numbers of aeroplanes and 
tanks be sent from here and America. That the Russian armies 
will give some ground is probable enough. That, no doubt, is 
the right strategy. Russia can stand wastage better than Germany, 
and gain or loss of territory is not the prime consideraion pro- 
vided that centres vital to the conduct of the war are not lost. 
The Russians’ desire to see the pressure on them relieved by the 
opening up of a second front elsewhere is natural enough, but 
one of the chief obstacles to any such operation in the west is 
the strain on our shipping imposed by the transport of supplies 
to Russia itself. Libya, moreover, may soon supply all the 
second front that could be asked for. The campaigning season 
is nearing its end there, as it is just beginning in eastern Europe, 
and the present lull in the desert war cannot continue many 
days longer. Both sides have long communications, both have 
been considerably reinforced, though Rommel would be far better 
off than he is but for the activity of British naval units against 
Tripoli-bound convoys in the Mediterranean. The capital question 
in Libya is whether this time either army can inflict a decisive 
defeat on the other, instead of simply driving it a hundred miles 
east or west. 


The Raid on St. Nazaire 


After Bruneval on the Normandy coast, St. Nazaire in the 
estuary of the Loire ; and after that, it may be, any one of a 
thousand points on the long coast-line where Germans hence- 
forward will be anxiously on the look-out. The raid of last 
Saturday morning was a daring and brilliant action, executed by 
naval, land and air for-es against a strongly guarded military 
objective. The ramming of the main lock-gate by the old 
destroyer ‘Campbeltown,’ laden with delay-action explosive, re- 
calls the famous attack on Zeebrugge. By this means the 
entrance to the large dry-dock was destroyed. Simultaneously 
special service troops were landed, and headed straight for the 
pumping station and the dock operating gear, and carried out 
a pre-arranged plan of destruction. The entrance to the U-boat 
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basin was also damaged by torpedoes from a motor torpedo-boat. 
The German defending forces, taken by surprise, were thrown 
into the utmost confusion, firing and shelling indiscriminately, 
though they were able to cut off a party of the raiders who fought 
desperately and apparently to good purpose before they were 
overpowered. But though the losses were heavy, the raid 
achieved its end, and abundantly justified itself. It has put 
out of action for some time at least an important U-boat base and 


a dock capable of berthing the battleship ‘Tirpitz. It 
shows the Germans that they must look to their defences 
at all points on their coast-line from northern Norway to 


southern France. If raids on this scale can be frequently 
repeated the effect will be to turn this long coast into a real 
front-line which the Germans will be compelled to man in 
strength. That must keep hundreds of thousands of Germans 
immobilised on defensive duties, and to that extent prevent them 
from reinforcing their armies in Russia. 


Malta and Bataan 


Tobruk had its months of glorious and invaluable resistance, 
and the Bataan peninsula in the Philippines is still carrying 
on the epic struggle which has made it famous ; but in remember- 
ing them we should give equal praise to the island fortress which 
has stood up to an even longer ordeal, and has stoutly resisted 
the most formidable attacks by air and sea. Malta has been a 
thorn in the side:-of the enemy ever since Italy came into the 
war. It lies midway between southern Italy and the Libyan 
mainland, a target within easy range of bombers based on Italian 
or Sicilian aerodromes. Again and again it has been subjected 
to merciless bombardments, and recently the attacks have been 
intensified ; but the military and civilian population have re- 
ceived them with sang froid, and the enemy have been severely 
punished both by the land and air defences. In a spirited broad- 
cast last Monday, the Governor, Sir William Dobbie, called on 
them to persevere and continue to endure their long ordeal in 
their own interests, and in the interests of the Empire. He was 
abundantly justified in reminding them that the employment 
against Malta of a considerable air force was depriving the 
enemy of aeroplanes urgently needed for the Russian and 
Libyan fronts. Malta has been in the front line for nearly two 
years, and her active offensive-defensive has kept no mean force 
of the enemy busy during the whole of that period. She has 
helped the Fleet to hold the Mediterranean, and has done much 
to deny reinforcements to Libya. 
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Bulgaria Under Orders 

There can now be littl doubt that King Boris of Bulgaria 
yielded to Hitler’s demands during his recent visit to Berchtes- 
gaden. His Prime Minister, Dr. Filoff, hardly concealed his 
Government's intentions when he spoke to the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment last Saturday. Bulgaria’s course, he said, has been finally 
set. Her fate is indissolubly linked with that of her allies. “We 
are in a state of war.” But against whom? There are no indica- 
tions that Hitler intends to proceed immediately against Turkey, 
a country which for large numbers of Bulgarians is still the 
Does the small clique which controls Bulgaria 
really intend to send an army to join the Germans in their 
coming campaign against Russia? Dr. Filoff’s fulmination 
against Bolshevism as one of the greatest threats to European 
civilisation seems to show that he is preparing the public mind 
for some such move. It is certainly likely that King Boris has 
made all sorts of promises to Hitler, but it is not so likely that 
when it comes to the point he will really risk sending Bulgarians 
in large numbers to fight on Russian soil. The peasants of 
Bulgaria look on Russians as kindred. If a Bulgarian army 
were put in the front line against Russia there would be some 
doubt on which side it would fight. 


traditional enemy. 


Possible Premiers 

Speeches in the House of Lords in these days often get less 
attention than they deserve,’and it is only possible here to touch 
on one or two of the more outstanding features of the contribution 
made by Lord Hankey to last week’s debate on the evacuation 
of Singapore. Lord Hankey’s two great qualifications are unique 
experience—he was secretary of the Cabinet from 1916 to 1938 
—and the new freedom of utterance he enjoys on ceasing to be 
a Minister. He concerned himself less with the war in the field 
than with the direction of the war at the centre. Declaring his 
belief in a small War Cabinet of Ministers without portfolio, 
maintaining always close contact with Departmental Ministers 
outside, he expressed misgivings about the existence of a Defence 
Committee on various grounds, but chiefly because in his view 
the most important part of the War Cabinet’s responsibility— 
that for running the war—ought to be borne by the Cabinet as 
a whole. To that general reason Lord Hankey added a very 
special one. It would, he said, create “a larger cadre of potential 
Prime Ministers,” and he explained that he meant by that that 
“in these days, when we are most likely engaged in a very long 
war, and when the Prime Minister has to run great risks, it is 
important to have a number of Ministers trained in the running 
of a war who can in case of accident take his place.” Other 
justifications for the plea that the Cabinet as a whole should act 
as a Defence Committee—on the ground, for example, that it 
would increase the collective responsibility of the Cabinet—were 
adduced, but they are of subsidiary importance. The more the 
indispensability of Mr. Churchill impresses itself the more 
essential does it appear that there should be someone available 
to replace him in case of need. 


By-elections and Party 

Any deductions that may be drawn from the defeat of the 
Government candidate—Air-Chief-Marshal Sir A. Longmore, 
standing as a Conservative—in the Grantham by-election are not 
those to which an electoral loss would lead in peace-time. These 
are days of National Government and party truce, and it is a 
necessary and recognised condition of co-operation at the centre 
that the parties should not fight one another in the constituencies. 
In all previous contests since the war the withdrawal of the party 
machines and the general desire to support the Government have 
enabled the official candidates to win easy victories. But not so on 
this occasion. Mr. Kendall, in opposing the official nominee, 
stood as an Independent candidate, and was so far a non-party 
man that he ‘had offered himself as a candidate to the Conservative 
Association, though he normally belonged to the Labour Party. 
The strength of his appeal lay in the vigour with which he con- 
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ducted his campaign for increased “ production for victory ”; his 
practical business experience was an asset which he used to the 
utmost. The result reflects a general desire to support a man 
who appeared to stand for the more effective prosecution of the 
war, and also perhaps a feeling on the part of many members 
of the Labour Party that this was their man. There is a great 
deal to be said for reverting to contested by-elections if only 
such contests can be localised. But that is not possible. The 
national party-organisations would inevitably be involved, and the 
party-truce thus ended. We cannot afford that at present. 


An Extension of the Censorship 

Mr. Brendan Bracken’s announcement of a new form of censor- 
ship on messages sent abroad by Press correspondents has received 
less attention than it deserved. There is one kind of censorship 
which everyone agrees to be necessary—that which prevents 
the giving of information which would be of military use to the 
enemy. This has properly been applied throughout the war. 
But now the Minister of Information introduces quite a new 
principle of censorship. In future it will be directed to stopping 
any Press message “ calculated to create ill-feeling ” between the 
United Nations, or between them and a neutral country ; the aim 
will be to prevent the outside world from receiving “a distorted 
picture of conditions and events in this country.” This is a 
very serious intrusion into the field of opinion. Henceforward 
a censor will decide what view of events is distorted, and will 
have power to prevent correspondents of the Allied and neutral 
Press from giving their own impression, right or wrong, of condi- 
tions in this country. Such interference is certain to defeat its own 
object. If foreign newspapers cannot count upon getting their 
correspondents’ impression of what is happening here, they will 
get their information in some other way, and perhaps from a 
less disinterested source. It would be a great mistake to adopt 
methods likely to irritate American and other correspondents 
whose goodwill we should cultivate by a sensible use of democratic 
methods. The harm that may be done by occasional distorted 
messages is small by comparison with the harm that will be done 
by anything that looks like a censorship on opinion. If any foreign 
correspondent made himself notorious by deliberate misrepre- 
sentations it would, of course, always be open to the authorities 
to ask him to go home. 


Discipline Among Workers 

The whole community is in a certain sense under discipline 
now, but there is still a wide gulf between the discipline applied 
in the services and that which exists in civilian industry ; and 
without absolute conscription of labour, which few at this stage 
of the war would recommend, that gulf will continue to exist. 
Adequate means of preventing voluntary absenteeism or persistent 
lateness, which together are responsible for the annual loss of 
millions of man-hours, have not yet been found. The recent 
tightening up of the regulations will serve as a deterrent, but 
will not solve the whole problem. Under an order which came 
into force this week, a person engazved on “essential work” 
becomes an offender if he deliberately absents himself or is 
persistently late, and proceedings may at once be taken against 
him, or he may be dealt with by a works committee where such 
a body is in being. By this means the cumbrous procedure 
hitherto applied will be avoided. But though punitive measures 
may be necessary in some cases, they will be no substitute for 
keenness among the men themselves. To enlist the right frame 
of mind is far the surest way oi getting labour to do its full 
part in production. An interesting experiment is being made by 
Mr. Gibson Jarvie, North-West Regional Port Director, who pro- 
poses to withdraw all disciplinary regulations for a week, and put 
men on their honour to work as hard as they can. They will 
be free agents, but their own fellows will be their judges. If the 
scheme justifies itself it will be continued. It remains to be 
seen which will get the better results—trust and the team spirit, 
or courts of discipline. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


INDIA’S 


HE task of the British Government in the matter of an 
T Indian settlement has been to discover not the solution 
that would be the best and the most practical in its own 
eyes, or even in the eyes of the world, but the solution that 
would command the best prospect of general acceptance in 
India itself. The plan that emerged from the prolonged de- 
liberations of the Simon Commission, the three Round Table 
Conferences and the Joint Parliamentary Committee, and 
finally took shape in the 1935 Act, on which provincial 
government in India is at present based, gave India a constitu- 
tion under which she might well have lived and prospered. 
But it is not a constitution drafted by Indians for themselves— 
though from first to last Indians figured largely in the formal 
and informal discussions on the plan—and for reasons which 
are familiar but which it would serve no good purpose to 
dwell on here, the proposed central government, with federation 
as its basis, has never come into being at all, and of the eleven 
provincial governments which began their career as autonomous 
bodies with such promise only tour are functioning normally 
today. Any new plan, it is plain, must depend for its accept- 
ance on the support of moderate men of all parties in India. 
It must disappoint all schools, for the simple reason that if it 
conceded the full demands of any one school it was bound to 
be denounced and rejected by the others. So long, in par- 
ticular, as the official programme of Congress and the official 
programme of the Moslem League were both insisted on 
without abatement there was no possibility of devising any 
instrument that would bridge the communal gulf. The 
supreme merit of the proposals Sir Stafford Cripps announced 
on Monday is that they provide common ground on which 
both Congressmen and Moslems can take their stand, not 
indeed without some compromise—that was inevitable—but 
without the sacrifice of any essential articles in their political 
creeds. ; 

The danger which threatens India is a factor making power- 
fully for unity, but it would be unjust to suggest that it needed 
the stress of war to persuade the British Government to make 
concessions which it ought to have offered voluntarily long 
ago. It did offer them voluntarily. What is conspicuous about 
the present proposals is not their difference from those of 
August, 1940, but the skill and wisdom with which British 
policy in regard to India has been restated. What are the 
essential features of the War Cabinet’s plan? India, as in 
1940, is to be constituted at the earliest moment possible a 
Dominion equal in status in every respect with the other 
Dominions and with the United Kingdom itself. (That aim 
was indeed defined as long ago as 1917.) The new consti- 
tution is to be drafted by Indians themselves, as in the 1940 
proposals, and though the War Cabinet goes further than 
before in proposing a method by which the constituent 
assembly should be elected (by an electoral college consisting 
of the elected members of the lower houses of the provincial 
legislatures), it is left perfectly open to the leaders of Indian 
opinion in the principal communities to substitute some other 
method. What is new, and it is a notable innovation, is the 
concession that any province in British India, and, of course, 
any of the Indian States, shall be free to remain outside the 
Indian Union which it will be the purpose of the constituent 
assembly to bring into being. The recognition of the demand 
of the Moslems to create out of the predominantly Moslem 
provinces a new and independent sovereign State of Pakistan 
is courageous and wise. Moslems would be bound to insist 
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on secession so long as the right to secede was denied them; if it 
is fully recognised they are far more likeiy to appreciate the 
advantages of remaining part of a united and powerful India. 
There is, moreover, a clear inducement to the Hindu majority 
to do everything reasonable to conciliate the Moslems. 

The superiority of the present proposals over their prede- 
cessors lies less in their content than in the time and manner of 
their presentation. Hitherto the spokesmen of the British 
Government have been the Secretary of State and the Viceroy, 
both of them holders of offices which tended inevitably to 
emphasise tacitly India’s dependence. Today it is the voice 
of the War Cabinet that addresses India—of the Prime 
Minister, who had always been credited with grave hesitations 
about Indian emancipation, of the leader of the Labour Party, 
of Mr. Eden, a Conservative fundamentally Liberal in his 
outlook, and above all, in view of the personal part he is called 
on to play, of Sir Stafford Cripps, whom Congress at any 
rate regards with reason as its most sympathetic and under- 
standing friend in Downing Street. Our full debt, and India’s, 
to Sir Stafford cannot be appraised till the verdict which will 
determine the success or failure of his mission has been pro- 
nounced by the Indian communities. But already he has done 
more than any other man could. His insistence on his complete 
identity of view with the Prime Minister, and the plain 
intimation that he himself believes that the present 
proposals embody everything that India could reasonably ask 
or desire and everything essential to her role as a fully self- 
governing Dominion, endowed even with the right to sever 
association with the British Commonwealth altogether, is calcu- 
lated to commend the new plan in India as nothing else could. 

It is now for the leaders of Indian opinion, with the eyes of 
the world on them, to prove whether they are of a stature to 
grasp the opportunity laid before them at so grave an hour in 
their country’s fortunes. While their aspirations cannot be 
fully realised till after victory, for constitution-making and war 
go ill together, some outward badges of India’s new status can 
be affixed at once. What is meant by the statement that “ His 
Majesty’s Government desire and invite the immediate and 
effective participation of the leaders of the principal sections 
of the Indian people to the counsels of their country, of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations ” is in part explained 
by Sir Stafford Cripps’ announcement that India has been 
invited to appoint representatives to sit on the War Cabinet 
and on the Pacific Council in Washington or London. But 
more than that would appear to be implied. It is evidently 
hoped that in the atmosphere of new cordiality and new 
responsibility which Sir Stafford Cripps’ presence and the 
proposals he has unfolded have created the titular leaders of 
the chief Indian parties will now take the places which it had 
always been hoped they would fill on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and the National Defence Council. Both these bodies 
are ably staffed as it is, but by patriotic and able individuals 
rather than by representatives of bodies like Congress and 
the Moslem League, which have hitherto withheld their co- 
operation even at this time of crisis. If, as there is reason to 
hope, they, and all Indians, are prepared now to forget the past 
and fix their minds on the new destiny opening before India 
the first evidence of that must be the acceptance by men like 
Mr. Nehru and Mr. Rajagopalachari, Mr. Jinnah and Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan, of immediate responsibility for the mobili- 
sation, stimulation and direction of India’s war effort. 

The power to choose has been given to India, and it may be 
used well or ill. The new plan may be rejected altogether by 
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one or more of the great Indian communities whose acceptanc: 
is essential to its success. In that event there will be delight in 
Berlin and Tokyo and Rome, and dismay in Moscow and 
Washington and Chungking. Even if the plan is accepted—it 
seems incredible that the impossible demand that General 
Wavell be replaced on the Viceroy’s Executive Council by an 
Indian defence member be pressed to breaking-point—it 
will still be open, after the constitution has been drafted, for 
any province or any or all of the States to break the unity wich 
has been so patiently forged through generations of British 
association with India, and for schism to take the place of 
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consolidation. That is possible, and it is right that it should 
be possible, for the freedom that is offered to India must include 
the right to disintegrate. That would not necessarily be a dis- 
aster. In a population of nearly 400,000,000 there is material 
for two or three or more powerful States. But this is the day 
of wide autonomy for diverse units within one large frame- 
work, and India, it would seem, will best fulfit her destiny in 
the form of a single great union like Russia or China. Her path 
at the best will not be easy. There are immense diversities to 
veld into unity in that great country. But a right choice today 
will engender a common confidence and faith equal to any need. 


1 
33> 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOPE the Government Departments concerned, primarily 
I the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Information, will give 
urgent attention to the message in Saturday’s Times from that 
paper’s special correspondent to Moscow on the inadequacy of 
British propaganda in Russia. Apart from actual fighting and 
the production of munitions, hardly anything can be more 
important than the creation of a clear and a good—the former 
should imply the latter—understanding between this country and 
our Russian Allies. That understanding notoriously does not 
exist, and The Times’s article in quqstion supplies some reasons 
why. Take a single example. “A people,” says the writer, 
“whose newspapers show pictures of the mutilated body of 4 
woman partisan cannot be expected to appreciate the brand 
of ‘humour’ which Britain’s film commentators usually associate 
with the women’s auxiliary services.” (This in the course of a 
general criticism of British films sent to Russia.) The lesson 
this drives home is that we need the very best men available, 
without any reservation or exception, superintending contacts in 
Moscow and the whole business of Russian propaganda at this 
end. I have already expressed myself on the former point. On 
the latter I am bound to say this, that it seems a great deal less 
than satisfactory that the head of the Russian department at 
the Ministry of Information should be an Austrian lately 
naturalised. I hear nothing but good of him personally, but 
the principle that the interpretation of Britain to Russia should 
be in British-born hands seems to me incontestable. That the 
great majority of British citizens are almost fanatically pro-Russian 
is beyond question ; so is the earnestness of their desire that every 
Russian should know that. This, I can only repeat, is a major 
issue, by no means too small for the War Cabinet as a whole 
to take cognisance of it. 

* * * . 

I have had a very interesting comment on the St. Nazaire 
raid from M. Mendés-France, Under-Secretary for Finance in M. 
Blum’s Government, and the latest Frenchman of importance to 
reach this country, after a dramatic escape from prison in the 
traditional method—cut bars, scaled walls, concealment in France, 
disguise, small-boat voyage from Thonon to Geneva, doctored 
passport, Lisbon, England. Nothing, he insists, heartens France 
he stayed concealed there for two months after escaping from 
prison, and thus renewed touch with public opinion) more than 
such raids, for they foreshadow the deliverance for which France 
is waiting. I asked about the raid on the Renault works, and the 
loss of life involved. If lives had been lost, and nothing of 
importance achieved, he said, there would have been a good 
deal of murmuring. But the works were to all intents and 
purposes wiped out, and there was general agreement that, dis- 
tressing as the inevitable loss of life was, the price for destruction 
so widespread and important was well worth paying. It was note- 
worthy, he added, that despite all the Germans’ attempts to get 
Frenchmen to the microphone to denounce Britain, they secured 
no word of denunciation from anyone. Even a child of twelve, 
who had lost her father in the raid, and was taken to the micro- 
phone to be interviewed through her sobs, would answer nothing 
to the commentator’s “And it was the blackguard English who 
did this,” except that “it is terrible to lose one’s father.” M. 


Mendés-France declares roundly not that most people, but that 
everybody, in France listens to the B.B.C., despite all the penalties 
threatened. He himself, a lawyer and politician in peace, but 
an aviator in war, hopes to start soon for a theatre where he can 
play his part in the latter capacity. 


* * x * 


The announcement that Mr. Frank Owen, editor of the 
Evening Standard, was to preside at last Sunday’s Trafalgar 
Square meeting called to demand a diversionary offensive in the 
interests of Russia interested me considerably, for some ten days 
earlier a leading military critic had said to me, “ You'll find in 
the Evening Standard today the best statement I’ve seen yet of 
the case against a diversionary offensive. (The article in question 
embodied not the paper’s own views, but something, if I may say 
so, even more authoritative, those of Igor Sikorsky, the well- 
known American aircraft-designer, who was emphasising the 


dangers of a premature offensive without overwhelming air- 
superiority.) But what interested me much more was the 
announcement that Mr. Owen did not in fact preside at the 


meeting because he was called up for the army. It may be no 
more than a coincidence that this should have happened just 
before the Trafalgar Square meeting was to take place, and when 
Lord Beaverbrook, the proprietor of the Evening Standard is 
absent in America, but such coincidences need watching. If the 
Government is sincere in saying it means to keep the newspapers 
going it will not start calling up their editors. There was, I 
believe, some oversight about applying for Mr. Owen’s reser- 
vation, but that, of course, could be put right in Whitehall in two 
minutes. 
7 * * * 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ Press Conferences in New Delhi have, by 
all accounts, been an outstanding success. A verbatim transcript 
of his exchanges with British, Indian, American and other jour- 
nalists would be singularly entertaining. One sharp question and 
swift answer recorded by the Daily Express correspondent is a 
good sample. “Have you a political party backing you?” an 
Indian journalist asked. “I’ve got a party of one,” the Lord 
Privy Seal whipped out, “which has the advantage of always 
voting the same way.” 

* a * * 


In view of my reference last week to the offer of the Paper 
Control of an extra ration for the publication of books of special 
public importance, and to the surprising opposition of one or 
two leading publishers to acceptance of the offer, I may mention 
that at the annual meeting of the Publishers’ Association, held 
since I wrote, a vote of over five to one was cast in favour of 
acceptance. 

* * * om 

Dr. Cosmo Lang—I am not sure whether he is technically 
Lord Lang at this moment or not—enters this week on his well- 
deserved retirement. He might think of employing it on another 
novel. His youthful production, The Young Glenroy, seems to be 
completely unobtainable, but some copies of it must exist some- 
where. Others besides myself would no doubt like to read it. 

JANUS. 
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SEA-POWER AND MOBILITY 


By STRATEGICUS 


T is encouraging, in a phase that must yield depressing news, 
| to hear of two such stirring exploits as the battle east of 
Malta and the raid on St. Nazaire. Each of them exemplifies 
the meaning of sea-power and calls attention to a cardinal factor 
of the war-mobility. In the sea-battle a small British naval 
force beat off an Italian squadron which should have been able 
to destroy it without losing a speck of paint. It did so not 
merely by a daring attack which inevitably thrills the reader 
but also by very skilful tactics ; and this side of the engagement, 
though it may easily be ignored, is the more heartening. This 
is not the first or the second time that a small British force has 
defeated a much larger enemy concentration ; and it is not likely 
that it will be the last. Moreover, it is not only the Italians 
who have suffered in this way. The ‘Graf von Spee’ was a 
German warship officered and manned. by Germans ; but it never- 
theless lost in a bout with vessels it should have blown out of 
the water. 

The raid on St. Nazaire was a much more elaborate under- 
taking. It was compounded of ingredients of all the three 
services, and falling foul of a number of mishaps yet contrived 
to carry out its purpose. It is not always realised that the ideal 
operation which blends the best elements of the three services 
is for that very reason subject to the caprice of the weather 
in a way that may wreck the best laid plans. The air-component 
could not on Friday night pull its full weight because of an 
interference that did not disturb the land and the sea factors. 
A little wholesome fog might have aided the purely naval siae, 
and fog, artificial or natural, would have assisted the land force. 
As it was, the aeroplanes could not do all that they designed, 
but the operation went through with a swing, and the last dock 
in the Atlantic that might have offered a retreat to a German 
battleship was put out of action. 

An American newspaper has said that for sheer daring this 
exploit “surpasses any similar raid of the war.” That may well 
be its epitaph, for it was more costly than was feared or expected ; 
and though it fulfilled its main role it did not succeed in accom- 
plishing all that had been projected. But its influence upon the 
war depends upon other features. It was a remarkably well- 
planned operation and made provision, from modest resources, 
for all the recognised dangers. It achieved the sort of surprise 
that tends to disturb the German equanimity much more than 
would readily be admitted. But the hasty German reports and 
the still ‘hastier firing sufficiently demonstrate that the Nerven- 
kapital was not at its maximum; and the ultimate effect will 
therefore be more valuable even than the immediate. The 
Germans are bound to be on edge over their extended coast- 
line ; and although they have already made every material pre- 
paration for a hot reception of any such expedition they are 
certain to look more closely to the number and organisation 
of the troops available on the coast. 

It is inevitable that everyone should reflect upon the advantage 
of multiplying such raids and gradually expanding them into a 
formidable expedition ; and it is certain that the services desire 
nothing better than to get to grips with the printipal enemy. 
The gallantry of the small number of troops who could not be 
taken off suggests how well-equipped is the army for offensive 
operations ; but unfortunately that is far from being the main 
factor involved in any large-scale operation overseas. The crux 
of the present situation everywhere is sea-power and the mobility 
which it protects and supports. Small raids make very slight 
demands upon shipping ; and, indeed, they are best accomplished 
by making use of the warships that safeguard them from enemy 
naval interference. But an overseas expedition demands an 
immense tonnage, not only for the transport of the original force 
but to keep it supplied and reinforced 

There is not a square yard of the battlefield anywhere that does 
not depend upon these two factors. Much of such mobility 


as we possess is used to keep the Russian front supplied with 
the war material without which it could scarcely be kept in 
motion. Some of it is being used in supplying Libya, the 
Middle East, India and Australia. But each of these fronts 
might be more active and kept in motion agains: the enemy 
if we had th2 requisite mobility. The question of a second front 
depends upon it absolutely. The St. Nazaire raid may have 
had at least one undesigned effect if it succeeds in persuading 
many critics that the armed forces of the Crown are full of the 
offensive spirit and are able to plan and execute “the most 
Garing” operations if provided with the necessary mobility. 

It need not be thought that this factor affects the Allies alone. 
It is evident that the losses inflicted upon Japanese shipping 
has reduced the enemy’s mobility to such an extent that he is 
now compelled to offer lavish bribes to neutrals who will place 
their vessels at his disposal. There is some evidence that he has 
lost an appreciable percentage even of his warships. This may 
be taken as proved ; what is of interest is the question whether 
his losses have seriously affected his battle fleet, upon which 
the command of the Southern Pacific and the western part of 
the Indian Ocean depends. At present it seems hardly probable 
that the attrition has affected him seriously. 

When we glance at the Burma and Australian fronts it is 
impossible not to wonder how it is that the Allies, who have 
so much greater an industrial potential, cannot turn out warships 
at a pace the enemy cannot equal. If work and organisation 
could only achieve that, the Japanese operations would soon be 
brought to an inglorious end. The layman here is at a profound 
disadvantage. He cannot understand how it is that when a 
comparatively simple factor such as this has been isolated it 
cannot be remedied with the requisite dispatch. Other jobs can 
be rushed through at short notice by employing vast numbers 
of men on them; but warships appear to defy this rule, while 
upon them it depends how long the writ of the Japanese free- 
booter is to run. Australia has done magnificently to destroy 
so many warships and so much shipping transport; but her 
fate still depends upon the number of aeroplanes that can be 
flown or shipped there. 

In Burma the position has become much more serious. It 
does not appear that there is a great Japanese force engaged 
there. At the beginning it can hardly have amounted to more 
than two divisions. It is an extraordinary reflection that the 
oil-wells may be lost and the troops cut off from their last 
communication with India for lack of a force equal to crushing 
a Japanese army of such dimensions. It is, once again, not the 
troops or aeroplanes that are lacking ; it is the defective mobility 
that prevents them being moved from where they can be spared 
to the place where they are badly needed. The reflection becomes 
the more poignant when it is recognised that the Chinese as 
well as the British have been fighting magnificently, and it seems 
likely that the former could in time bring up sufficient forces 
to attack and perhaps throw the whole Japanese plan out of 
order. 

The occupation of the Andamans js an unpalatable blow, and 
it would be much more gravely resented if it were not recognised 
that this event is logically involved in the loss of sea-power to 
the Japanese. They have probably sent only a very small force 
to the islands ; and they are unlikely to have used any impressive 
naval force.* It is only now that islands far and wide are 
beginning to recognise how much their independence depended 
upon British sea-power. Now, when it has lapsed temporarily 
in the Indian Ocean, not oniy the Andaman islands but also 
the Nicobars and perhaps even Ceylon may be Japanese for the 
taking. Ceylon, however, is in a slightly different position. The 
loss of the Andaman islands and the Nicobars is a disagreeable 
blow to prestige and they may afford aeroplane-bases for attacks 
upon Bengal and the east coast of India. But in themselves 
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they mean little. Ceylon is a large and rich island with important 
towns and valuable anchorages. If Japan wished to venture into 
the western part of the Indian Ocean in order, say, to attack 
the Persian Gulf, it would be a matter of prudence to occupy 
Ceylon ; but it is because the island would be so valuable a 
stepping-stone to places of vital interest to Britain that it would 
certainly not be lightly yielded. 

Even there, however, the questions of sea-power and mobility 
intervene. Arrangements have been made for its defence ; and 
it is quite possible that the naval force which is concentrated 
there is stronger- than is commonly suspected. Moreover, if 
Japan is tempted to move her battle fleet in this direction she 
has to recognise that she will lay the islands of Japan open to 
attack by the United States navy, which has already raided up 
to within 900 miles of them. 


THE SLOVENE POETS 
By KENNETH MATTHEWS 
[It is believed that these are the first translations of Slovene 
poetry to be published in English.] 
HE Slovenes number only about a million people all told— 
the smallest nation in Europe. They have occupied their 
European territory, between the Danube and the top of the 
Adriatic, for fourteen hundred years ; for nearly a thousand years 
they were ruled by Germans. After the last war they were 
incorporated, according to their long-expressed wish, with the 
other South Slav nations in the new kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes (Yugoslavia). 

The Slovene language is one of the nine or ten separate and 
independent languages of that great Slav group to which Russian 
belongs. It has several points of interest for etymologists: one 
in particular, that it possesses the rare, vestigial beauty of a 
dual number in noun and verb. Its poetry is mainly a lyric 
poetry, direct and tender. No poetry ever seemed more naturally 
distilled from the national consciousness. It is as though the 
Slovenes had said to themselves: “ We are only a million people, 
poor and politically dependent ; but by our poetry we are proved 
a nation! ” 

“Your German name is disagreeable, but I love your Slovene 


heart.” So wrote PreSeren, the classical poet of Slovenia, in an 
epigram to a friend who was called (as far as I remember) 
Schmid. A cantemporary of Byron (whom he read), PreSeren 


settled once and for all the question whether the Slovene language 
should be abandoned in favour of the more widely spoken Serbo- 
Croat which had just been systematised. He wrote poems too 
precious to be lost, and he showed others how to write them. 
His work varies from simple folk-poetry to the most complex 
expressions of thought. Typical of the simple style is “The 
Unmarried Mother.” It is worth mentioning that this poem is 
learnt by heart in all Slovene schools, and has acquired the 
status of a national song. By such small signs shall the nations 
be judged hereafter! 
THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


What was there need of you, 
Baby dear, pretty one ? 
What will your mother do, 
Young and unmarried too ? 


What was there need of you ? 

My father beat and cursed me ; 

My mother cried who nursed me ; 
Friends would see me and turn; 
Strangers pointed in scorn 

And he, my love, my one 

True love, through whom you were born, 
Goes in shame, God knows where, 
Somewhere under the sun 

What was there need of you, 

Baby dear, pretty one ? 

What was there need of you ? 

QO, all and all my heart 

Adores vou, need or none 

It is like the 
Shining, when your eyes 


f 4 


lights of heaven 


shine ; 
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When they smile into mine, 

All, all I suffered’s forgiven. 

God keep you happy, who feeds 

Each small bird under the sky ; 

I shall love you, need or none, 

With my whole heart, till I die 

A love celebrated in Slovene history was that of PreSeren for 

Julija: an unhappy love, because Julija, with all her gentleness 
and beauty, was obviously a limited soul, timid and inclined to 
the prevailing pro-German snobbery, with no conception of the 
mental stature of the man who offered her his love. She ended 
by marrying a German civil servant. Yet she did enough to 
earn her immortality; and four generations of Slovenes have 
visited the littl church at Ternévo in Ljubljana, where 
PreSeren first saw her—the exact time and place were set down 
by PreSeren himself in’a famous sonnet: 


Since angels sang at Bethlehem and forthtold 

In glad hosannas over land and sea 

The scattering of man’s darkness, thirty and three 
And twice three times three hundred years had rolled 
To Holy Week, the Saturday, when I strolled 

As one whom Christ’s death drew in piety) 

Ljubljana’s churches, and came last to thee, 
Ternovo, and the day was ten hours old... . 
Ternévo ! all misfortune in a name ! 

There, to my misery, at that tenth hour, 
Struck from two eyes a pure and single flame 
When she to the lighted Easter image came. 

Deep now at heart I feel the fires devour, 

Not to be quenched by any summoned power. 

Slovene children also learn by heart the complex Petrarchian 
sonnet-sequence “ Necklace of Sonnets,” in which love of Julija 
and love of Slovenia mix and combine into a sort of apologia 
for Preseren’s own life and poetry. The following sonnet is 
chosen because it shows, in addition, the relative social status 
of the German and Slovene languages at the time: 

No little wind of kindness ever fanned 
Those orphan songs which I for you have sung, 
And that sweet praise on which their bare life hung 
They never had, nor hoped for, at your hand ; 
They feared that you, dear, scornful maiden, and 
Your gifted friends who use the German tongue 
Might -utterly despise them, being sprung 
From the Parnassus of our fatherland. 
Poor, poor Slovene! whose poets all grow old 
Like spinsters left neglected and forlorn, 
Whose glories are in foreign verse extolled ; 
And, like the edelweiss in Alpine cold, 
The rare flowers of our poetry are born 
On glacier-tops, shut in by crag and thorn. 

Rudolf Maister (note the Germanised name) was the hero-poet 
who demanded the surrender of Maribor from the brigadier 
commanding the German garrison at the close of the last war. 
He then proceeded to organise a Slovene defence force to hold 
the northern Slovene frontier against the Germans. He was the 
first Slovene to hold the military rank of general. He published 
two volumes of poems, and when he was asked which of his 
poems he liked best, he said he himself preferred “ Summer Night 
in Dolenjska,” which he put at the head of his second published 
collection. 

SUMMER NIGHT IN DOLENJSKA 
The sun says his last word 
To the old men: “Keep your seats a bit longer, keep 
Your dry throats moistened, your pipes toasting, 
Then straight to sleep ! 
I'll be back tomorrow early, roasting.” 
To the old wives a last word: 
‘Begin telling your beads, locking your icoms, shaking 
Holy water on house and on shed, 
Then straight to bed ! 
I'll be back tomorrow early, baking.” 
And he’s off, behind the hill... . 
The hoarse night-watchman still 
Makes his round, calls the hours, calls ; 
Eleven, then sees the village boys and bawls: 
Hi there ! ? 





Waking the girls again ? 
Tomorrow there'll be trouble brewing ! 
Hi! home to bed ! 

I'll be back soon, did you hear what I said ? 


” 


But nothing doing .... 
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In the vineyards, under the moon, 
The white walls of the keeper’s hut twinkle and peep ; 
The keeper’s long since asleep. 
Only the happy grasshopper lies 
Awake, beats his thighs, 
Cries : 

“The sun’s hot this year, 
Mignt be three suns, three times three— 
There'll be good wine again you'll see! ” 

Many Slovenes fought with great gallantry in the Austrian 
armies against Italy in the last war. The scene of some of the 
bitterest fighting was Mount Krn, in the Julian Alps, where 
the Italians actually erected a war memorial. But the better 
memorial was set up by the Slovenes in one of Maister’s poems, 
and in language as spare as that of the immortal epitaph of 
Simonides. 

The moon shines this way 
Over Mount Krn; she gropes 
Forward with pale fingers 
Into fields, up the slopes: 

“T have seen the widows, the tears, 
But the graves of the dead, never yet —— 
Where are their crosses set ? ” 
Search no more! Shape of our loss 
Nor valley nor hilltop bears. 

Our dead lie buried in us ; 
Here, here is their living cross. 

I have followed the originals faithfully in these translations. 
Except in the pedantic sense, nothing has been added, nothing 
taken away; and the exact verse-form has been preserved in 
each case, 


THE 


HERE 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


By W. S. ASCOLI 

is surely no part of our war effort so absurd as the 
} interpretation and taxation of excess profits. Much that is 
taxed is not “excess” profit in any logical sense. The tax is 
inequitable ; it restricts the yield of taxation generally ; it cramps 
initiative ; it hinders production—all unsound canons of taxa- 
tion. Its original excuse, political expediency, has failed in its 
purpose, as, indeed, any hybrid politico-economic device having 
contrary objectives was bound to. Indeed, the Chancellor him- 
self must have been in some doubt as to the interpretation of 
excess profits in the earlier Finance Acts, as, in introducing the 
1941 Act, he stated in Parliament that he must take care that 
what he was taxing was actually an excess profit—a doubt which, 
unfortunately, was not reflected in the dispositions which found 
their way on to the Statute Book. The anomalies and absurdities 
of the present E.P.T. actually extend to most of its provisions— 
the fixing of the basic period, the lack of differentiation between 
business and business, the drain on working capital, the basis 
for substituted standard profits in old and new businesses, the 
100 per cent. basis, &c.—throughout the whole field of pro- 
duction. In fact, it may be said that the incidence of E.P.T. is 
justifiable only in a very small minority of cases and is a clear 
illustration of the ineptitude of the bureaucratic mind in dealing 
with a vitally important issue of the war effort without the advice 
and guidance of persons experienced in practical industry and 
production. Let us examine briefly a typical case and then apply 
sound reasoning to show how these absurdities may be corrected 
to give the desired results. 

‘A’ and ‘B’ are two engineering concerns, each with a million 
pounds paid-up capital and equally efficient. ‘A’ specialises in 
armaments, and during the E.P.T. base period (1935-37) made 
good profits—say {£200,000—from the rearmament programme. 
*B’ made locomotives for export and for the same reasons as ‘A’ 
—the approach of war—made losses throughout the base years, 
accumulating a debit balance of £400,000, and thus came under 
the rule of substituted standard profits. Both were engaged on 
tank-production since the outbreak of war, but ‘B,’ unlike ‘A,’ 
had to instal new plant which will not serve its trade after the 
war. Both make £200,000 profits annually during the war: ‘A’ 
retains the whole of its profits and continues paying dividends 
to its shareholders ; ‘ B, through lack of pre-war profits and by 
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further adjustments for loss of capita! (caused, be it noted, by 
the circumstances which brought grist to ‘ A’s’ mill), has to 
accept a profit standard of about £36,000o—insufficient to pay its 
fixed obligations—and has to hand over £164,000 to the Treasury 
in E.P.T. Furthermore, ‘A’ pays £100,000 in income tax which 
is passed on to its shareholders, while *‘B’ is liable for £18,000, 
which it cannot pass on, to its shareholders as it is unable to dis- 
tribute any dividends owing to its adverse balance. Thus, while 
both concerns serve the war effort equally, ‘B’ which, for no 
fault of its own, had to meet the full blast of economic adversity 
in the pre-war period, has to pay 82 per cent.. more tax than 
‘A, which can continue paying handsome dividends throughout 
the war, while ‘B’ has no prospects of making any return to its 
proprietors. But this by no means exhausts ‘ B’s’ hardships ; it 
may have to provide for the day of reckoning after the war 
when, to resume its normal trade, it will have to scrap the new 
plant installed for tank production: whence is provision to be 
made for restoring the shops to efficient peace-time trade? 

This illustration shows the absurdity of the present basis of 
E.P. taxation , it is by no means exceptional, but is typical, if 
not in detail in incidence and effect, of a large majority of ail 
sorts of enterprises, old and new, engaged on war production. 
If the new Minister of Production is anxious to put a bottom to 
his new drive he would be well advised to make a conference 
with the Chancellor his starting-point. 

Let us now examine an alternative method of levying the tax 
which would meet all the requirements of sound taxation and 
all reasonable political demands. In the first place, it will be 
generally agreed that the principle of the E.P.T.—that nobody 
should enrich himself out of the country’s extremity—is indis- 
putably right. But that very principle, applied through the 
bureaucratic mind, begs the whole issue; in applying it to 
industry it says in effect that no business shall make a larger 
(global) profit than it did in its selected standard year (or in an 
arbitrary computation of such profits), whereas the only con- 
sideration which would prevent the exploitation of the country’s 
needs is that no increase in the rate of profit over the normal or 
pre-war rate of any article can be tolerated. In other words, the 
real principle—and the only one consistent with sound business 
—implies that the State has the right to demand that its needs 
should be supplied on the same competitive basis as if a free 
market, and not famine conditions, existed ; if that basis should 
result in larger individual earnings the correction should be made 
on the individual income. Otherwise, if the present system is 
adhered to, a direct brake on production—the outstanding need 
of the moment—will persist, because, no matter how much we 
moralise, neither management nor proprietor is constitutionally 
different from the workpeople, who expect and receive reward for 
their endeavours. Taxation on the individual can always be 
applied equitably—even if he does squeal; taxation on the 
machinery of production itself is invariably unsound as it has the 
effect of putting sand, not oil, in the wheels. 

If E.P.T. took the form of a levy on any increased profit-rate 
on supplies over the pre-war rate a direct incentive would be 
present to increase output to the maximum, as each additional 
unit of output would increase retainable profits; if the yield of 
E.P.T. fell that of income and super tax would increase and be 
further emphasised by the increased earnings of workpeople. I¢ 
can be shown that in certain classes of business, under expert 
management and with the necessary incentive, output can be 
increased three- and four-fold—in itself a potential source of 
excess profits owing to the decreased incidence of overheads. 
Even in engineering concerns where normally plant severely 
limits output, great increases would be practicable by the induce- 
ment to sub-contracting components not specially suited to their 
lay-out among smaller. shops—thus bringing other latent 
resources into fuller use. 

To clinch the argument, let us take as illustration the original 
example as affected by E.P.T. levied on the rate of profit instead of 
on the annual profit. It might be argued that ‘ B,’ having turned 
over to tank manufacture since the outbreak of war, would have 
no pre-war cost-basis on which to work. In that and similar 
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cases the Ministry of Supply would indicate the price it was 
paying to ‘A,’ and it would thus be up to the management of 
*B’ at least to equal ‘A’s’ cost, and thus, if equally efficient, 
instead of being put at an initial disadvantage of £164,000 per 
annum, it would be able to retain an equal volume of profit even 
if, with an eye to retaining its position as a locomotive manufac- 
turer, it did not distribute the same or any dividend. It is 
scarcely questionable either that ‘ B’s’ proprietors would be fully 
entitled to their better position or that a real incentive would be 
present to increase the production of tanks, and it is doubtful 
whether the Treasury would lose more on the swings than it— 
or anyhow the Ministry of Supply—would gain on _ the 
roundabouts. ‘ 


WILLOWS OF THE BROOK 
By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 
ANY people must have blessed the willows this February. 
For when chrysanthemums and carnations were selling in 
the market for eighteenpence a bloom, sprays of the not less 
beautiful and far longer-living pussy-willow could be had for a 
much more modest price. Not, of course, that it was a débutante 
in the flower-shops. The capital cities of Europe and America 
have long greeted it in their darker months. In happier days 
peasant women and boys used to sell it in the Nevsky at Petro- 
grad ; and the New Yorker not long since printed some verses 
of protest inspired by a florist’s display of pussy-willow in flower 
before its season. Not, again, that every purchaser, taking home 
the lovely bunches, knew them for willow blossom. I met the 
other day an unobservant clergyman who had never noticed 
pussy-willow before Palm Sunday—and then, I suspect, imagined 
it to have come from a date-palm. But the bunches that I carry 
each winter to friends in London—in December and January 
Continental Purple Salix daphnoides, and in February a fine 
local breed of sallow—have never been welcomed quite so grate- 
fully as in this winter’s famine of flowers. Strange that it should 
have taken a world-war to set in its true place of honour the 
poet’s “lonely bush of nebulous gold.” 

I doubt whether, fifteen years ago, I was myself any wiser than 
the clergyman, or knew that there was any willow to be found in 
England except pollard crack willows, the delight of artists and 
the natural home of the death-watch beetle. No doubt the crack 
willow had its bygone uses. Evelyn must have had it in mind 
when he recited the many homely uses—from pails and clogs to 
gun-stocks and harrows—to which willow-timber was put in his 
day. Tradition says that the rotten mould from the heart of an 
old pollard is good, when mixed with soil, for the cultivation of 
anemones Willows by the stream-side protect the breeding 
midges ; and midge larvae, so anglers declare, give a pretty tinge 
of pink to the white flesh of their trout. The bark of the white 
willow was commended in the eighteenth century as a remedy for 
the ague ; and the later use of its product, salicin, as a cure for 
theumatism led on to the development for medicinal purposes of 
salicylate of sodium. It may well be that, but for pioneer work 
among the old willows, there would have been no aspirins in 
the world today. 

But fifteen years ago Mr. Henry Hutchinson, then the willow 
expert at the Long Ashton Research Station, brought to my house 
some little faggots of willow wands. Only then I got to know 
that there are some 300 species of willows in the world, about 
20 of them native to Britain, with many perplexing hybrid camp- 
followers. They range from the towering trees, on whose behalf 
a writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1785 made an impas- 
sioned plea that they should be used as masts for the “ firr ships ” 
then fitting in the dockyards, to creeping willows a few inches 
high and to dwarf willows such as the late Sir Arthur Hill once 
described to me as catching his stirrups as he rode through the 
so-called forests of Iceland. Only then did I fully appreciate as 
pretty a relic as ever I saw—a pussy-willow flower embedded in 
a lump of Norfolk amber. Only then I began to learn about 
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the more modern uses of the light, unsplintering wood of the 
English willow. They have ranged from the cradles of Queen 
Victoria’s nursery to the bearskins of the Guards regiments ; from 
the polishing of the edges of plate-glass to the making of artificial 
limbs and of the balls that speed across American polo-grounds, 
But undaunted by the size of the great willow family—still 
ignorant of its ancient pedigree and its versatile employments— 
the children and I, under Mr. Hutchinson’s stern guidance, cut 
his wands into nine-inch lengths. These we planted in a nursery 
we had. dug for them, leaving 18 inches between the sets and 
two feet between the rows. And that was how I became a willow- 
grower ; and that was the beginning of a modest willow collection, 
which includes today basket and coloured osiers, cricket-bat and 
pussy-bearing willows, and the weeping-willow trees. 

There were a few slender sets in that first nursery of Salix alba 
caerulea, the famous feminine willow, from which all the good 
bats in the world are made. The actual twigs we planted that 
February morning fifteen years ago are now fine tall trees of 
50 feet or more. We were proud when two of the best bat-willow 
merchants in the country inspected them a few years since and 
could find no fault with their looks or their culture. The biggest 
of them reached two summers ag» the girth of 48 inches which 
the fellers require. These bat-willows are beautiful in their 
pyramidal shape, in the pattern of their uplifted branches and the 
sea-blue colour of their leaves. I shall have my sharp regrets, even 
though it be a signal of peace and the return of cricket, when the 
day for their felling and cleaving arrives. But this willow has 
for years been the money-maker of its family. I have read of a 
man who paid for the public school education of his sons by the 
price he got for his clefts. It provides the modern justification 
for an old saying that the willow will buy a horse before the 
oak will pay for a saddle. 

Our osier sets, too, grew and flourished. There is a fine flavour 
in the tough, homely, now vanishing names that have been used 
te distinguish the forms of the basket-osiers and the qualities of 
their rods—Black Maul, Spaniards, Mealy Top, Dicky Meadows, 
Lukes, Threepennys, and Greats. They are fortunate in that 
Thomas Okey, the son of a basketmaker, himself an apprentice, 
journeyman and employer in the trade and also Professor of 
Italian at Cambridge, produced in his finely illustrated Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Basket-Making a model for all books 
written in practical praise of a skilled craft. The book indeed is 
more than that: you may trace in it the exposition of an aesthetic 
and the outline of a philosophy of life. My fields have had no 
more honoured visitor than Thomas Okey shortly before his death. 
By that time we had made a few crude baskets with our own 
inexpert fingers. We had filled an order from a waterworks in 
the Channel Islands for thousands of golden osier sets, to be 
grown for fishermen weaving their own crab and lobster pots. 
We had sold a few bolts for the tying of “ hundreds ” of asparagus. 
But then we had turned rather to the growing of osiers whose 
new stems on their southern side would give us, after the fall of 
the leaf, colour through the winter. For the osiers yield a fine 
variety of colours—blacks and greens, browns and bronzes, yellows 
and reds. There is no more beautiful sight than a wintry sun 
lighting up a holt of the golden vitellina or the scarlet cardinalis. 
That shining glory I enjoy from October to February each 
season. 

I have left the weeping willows to the last—not from contempt 
but from devotion. In China, I have read, the willow is the 
symbol of immortality. In English literature it is the badge of 
melancholy. Shakespeare made Dido, Ophelia, Desdemona and 
her mother’s maid, Barbara, all choose the willow as an emblem of 
distress ; and the tradition runs on through the Bab Ballads and 
Gilbert and Sullivan. To me at any rate the sight of a weeping 
willow recalls the waters of Babylon and the trees on which the 
Jews hung their harps when they wept for remembrance of Zion. 
No botanist’s plea that the psalm must refer to the Euphratic 
poplar will ever now destroy that association. Yet there is nothing 
mournful—unless it be the length of its Latin name—about that 
pride of all the weeping willows, Salix vitellina pendula ramulis 
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aurets. It has no commercial uses: its beauty is its only shield. 
But its falling branches of pale gold hang about it through the 
winter like a veil. It springs to leaf first among all my trees ; 
and the moment when its garment changes to misty green is as 
lovely as any in our year. It appears to be less thirsty than most 
of its tribe. I have noticed it growing on a dry bank in Somerset 
and in a seemingly waterless place by the great Cistercian abbey 
of Alcoba¢a in Portugal. The uncoloured weeping descendants of 
the trees in St. Helena, from whose branches depended the ropes 
that lowered Napoleon’s body to its first grave, are less striking 
to the eye, though graceful enough in their habit. I have a scion 
of that famous breed. By the kindness of a friend I was able 


to set beside it this Christmas another tree of historic lineage— _ 


the grandchild of a cypress grown from a branch that fell from 
Wellington’s funeral-car as it passed through the London streets. 
The tyrant’s willow hangs its head. My little cypress stands bolt 
upright, fearless and unyielding. May the omen avail us all this 
spring. 


FORMULA FOR GERMANY 


By A SUBALTERN 
WO formulae have long striven against each other for accep- 
tance in British propaganda to Germany. The first runs: 
“Germans and Nazis are one. Nazism is but an extreme ex- 
pression of traits that the Germans have time and again exhibited 
—proneness to aggression and ready subservience to tyranny. 
Inference—Germany must be treated sternly when this war is 
over.” And the second: “Germans and Nazis are twain. The 
Germans are potentially as peaceful and as freedom-loving as 
any other people ; they are but victims of an evil regime that 
has foisted itself upon them. Inference—this war done, Germany 
will be shown leniency.” Which of the two is the more effective 

as propaganda to the Germans themselves? 

Tested by that question, the first formula, that Nazism is but 
an extreme development of deep-rooted German traits, seems to 
stand condemned at sight. To tell the Germans that they are 
one with the Nazis is to make them one, to renounce all hope of 
dissension on the German front, to deprive ourselves, as far as 
Germany goes, of what might be an important weapon in the 
armoury of political warfare. The conclusion is so patent that, 
without futher ado, our propagandists have snatched at the other 
formula, loudly reiterating that Germans and Nazis are twain, 
and apparently hoping that some day the Germans might be 
encouraged by that very reiteration to prove it true. Have they 
thereby discovered a weapon of any greater potency? Close 
scrutiny will reveal that they have not. 

The first object of British propaganda to Germany is to excite 
the Germans to active opposition against the Nazi régime. Now, 
the most effective method of inducing peopie to act in a desired 
way is to bring it home to them that if they act contrary to your 
wishes, the consequences will be dire, but, if they act in accord- 
ance with them, the consequences will be beneficial. The 
formula which would distinguish between Germans and Nazis 
transgresses this simple psychological rule. By premissing the 
guilt of Nazis and the innocence of Germans, it disarms itself ; it 
renders itself impotent to face Germans with a choice and, there- 
fore, to apply to them any spur to action at all. It postulates 
that the German people, being innocent, will be leniently treated 
after this war. What inducement, then, is there for the German 
people to fight for leniency—that is, to act against the Nazi régime 
—when, however they act, leniency is already their assured 
reward? Propaganda which premisses past innocence weakens 
the springs of future response. It exempts the German people 
from all responsibility for the past and the present ; how then 
can it instil into them a sense of responsibility for the future? It 
exonerates them from all complicity in the misery that is ; how 
then can it produce the troubled conscience which is the only 
powerful incentive to remedial action? It garbs them in the 
white robes of innocuousness ; and when ever were the innocuous 
fired by the spark of revolt? Innocence, by itself, is no explosive 
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force ; innocence that is aware of having incurred a taint is. It 
is the task of British propaganda to produce in the German 
people, as an impelling motive to action, consciousness of a taint. 

To reject the facile distinction between Germans and Nazis is 
to show, not ungovernable hatred of Germany and the Germans, 
but sober realisation of a plain fact. That fact is that owing to 
a tardy historical development the Germans are still unschooled 
in the winning of freedom and are slow to resist when such 
freedom as may have been granted them is threatened. Hence 
the Nazi régime; hence, if the Germans are again granted a 
democratic constitution after this war while still .unfamiliar with 
democratic principles, there is the probability of another dictator- 
ship. The Germans, as a nation, have been guilty of apathy ; 
those who now, by drawing a distinction between them and the 
Nazis, laud that apathy as innocence, merely confirm them in it. 
Those, in short, who are most ready to assume the existence 
of the “other Germany” are the greatest enemies to its 
realisation. 

To recapitulate: First, propaganda which merely hurls missiles 
at the Nazi régime while leaving the German people untouched 
seeks to operate indirectly rather than directly, and therefore, 
at best, can evoke only a weak and tardy response. Secondly, 
propaganda which whitewashes the past cannot induce the sense 
of shame which alone will prompt effective action in the future. 
Thirdly, propaganda which exculpates the German people fails 
to drive home the lesson which it is essential that Germany, for 
her own sake and the sake of others, should learn—the lesson, 
namely, that freedom, if it is a thing desirable at all, must be 
fought for, both in the winning and in the keeping of it. 

The formula which would distinguish between Germans and 
Nazis can no more effect a schism in the German front than the 
formula which would deny such a distinction. Is there then no 
other formula? There is. It would run as follows: 

“The German nation is exercised over the kind of fate that 
defeat in this war may bring it. It fears reprisals for the crimes 
that in the past decade have been committed in its name, and 
it is driven; according to report, to closer unity with the régime 
that has brought upon it its present smirch. We, the free Powers, 
declare now that, the more closely the German nation identifies 
itself with the Nazi régime, the sterner must be our attitude 
towards it. Bui the more clearly and the more sincerely the 
German nation renounces its evil régime, and all that that régime 
has stood for, the more considerate necessarily must be our 
treatment. It may be said that a terroristic police make difficult 
such an act of renunciation. It was, however, a German— 
Bismarck—who reproached the German people with lack of Zivil- 
courage or moral courage. Remove that reproach, prove your- 
selves morally courageous, and you will have a deserving reward. 
But show yourselves without remorse, without fibre, and we shall 
be forced to draw the appropriate conclusions.” 

This formula applies a direct pressure to the German people. 
It seeks to steel them to a moral resolve—the only effective spring 
to action. It is directed at what should be a long-term aim of 
British propaganda—reform of Germany by Germany herself. 
And it demands only one small quality in its execution— 


subtlety. 
SONNET: THE SMILE 


It rippled quite deliciously inside, 

The waves of sweetness flowed upon my lips, 

The magic of it bridged the deep divide, 

Sprayed faery foam amidst the sister ships. 

The waves of sweetness broKe upon your soul 

So that you sank into the seas of love, 

To where a million hearts like rubies roll 

In Cupid’s labyrinthine treasure-trove. 

Borne onwards in the glory: of a smile, 

Undreaming of those all urtdreamed of things— 

Those bleeding hearts beneath those little isles 

Of human heartbreak—laughter billowing 

Out, till, wrecked upon a lonely shore, 

I found you floating in my arms once more. 
DIANA JAMES. 
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COMMENT 


Ey HAROLD NICOLSON 


the use of petrol will create 
transport-problems of 
modern life 

men and 


They 


HE impending restrictions on 

for many millions of 
difficulty One of the more 
been the increasing tendency 
women to live at considerable distances 
have come to depend, without realising the fact, either upon the 
small car which brings them to the station or the city, or else 
upon the bus which swings brightly round the corner. Fortunate 
indeed are those whose life has been organised around a neigh- 


people great 
agreeable features of 

among sensible 
from their work. 


has 


bouring train or underground service, or who have but a tew 
hundred yards to walk in order to reach the escalator, and the 
sure, the heated and the rapid tube. In Paris today the petrol- 
has disappeared from the streets; the population has 
gone to earth, and whereas the underground is packed and 
busy, one can look down the whole length of the Rue de Rivoli, 
and see only one crawling and dilapidated fiacre (a ghost from 
some tattered album of Caran d’Ache) creeping slowly among the 
bicycles which flit like swallows through the empty streets. I 
do not myself care overmuch for private conveyances. I do not 
really regret the disappearance of the limousine, nor have I 
ever either possessed or desired a motor-car in London. The 
thought of a chauffeur waiting bored and vindictive while I 
dawdled in delight would in any case have been obnoxious to me, 
and had I been possessed of many millions of pounds I should 
still have preferred the nimble and impersonal taxi. In my 
ordinary working-day life I actually prefer the public conveyance. 
It is irritating, of course, to be swept past one’s destination by 
the thoughtless arrogance of a bus, and to be deposited several 
hundred yards away at some distant sign-post. Yet there are great 
compensations in being able to read the evening newspaper, or 
to observe at leisure the conduct of one’s fellow human beings. 
For eleven months in the year I should live contented in London 
were my only means of locomotion the tube or underground. 
But when my holiday comes, then I like my transport to be 


private, volatile, and costly. 
* 7 * * 


engine 


For those who find their relaxation in the easy pleasures of 
sport, the post-war world will bring no very serious deprivation. 
They will still, without undue restriction, be able to play their 
golf and kill their partridges. But for those who have found in 
foreign travel the supreme relaxation from the strain of working 
life, the penury of the post-war world will entail a denial, or, at 
least, a modification, of the joys to which they have been ac- 
customed. I shall not mind having to live cheaply, but I shall 
mind very much indeed having to travel cheaply. The pleasures 
of travel are for me so intense a joy that I do not wish my enjoy- 
ment to be marred either by physical strain or by the presence 
of many other tourists in the cities or among the valleys which 
I visit. It is a pleasure and an interest for me to be in the 
presence of my fellow counrymen when I travel to Oxford 
Circus ; but when I go to Baalbek or Epidaurus I prefer to be 
There will be, I suppose and hope, many cruises 
in the post-war world on the analogy of the Kraft durch 
Freude. Yet even if I am allotted a worker’s ticket to visit 
the Ionian islands upon such a cruise I know well that I should 
lose my Kraft and derive no Freude; that it would be better 
far to tramp through Picardy with a bundle on my back. It is 
solitude rather than luxury that one needs on such occasions, 
and I dread lest in the post-war world solitude may become one 
of the rarest blessings to acquire. To the travel-maniac, who is 
too old to walk from Corinth to Olympia, the post-war world 
will, I fear, bring many deprivations. It will be at that point 
that the shoe of poverty will pinch the hardest. 

* * * * 


almost alone. 


I have in the past been very fortunate, when I come to think 
of it, in the variety of my means of locomotion. When I was 
very small I travelled in a padded box swung upon the back 
mule across the Persian mountains. I have travelled so 


ol a 





slowly that between dawn and sunset we crept no further than 
fifteen miles. 1 have travelled so quickly that I breakfasted in 
Egypt and dined at Brindisi, that I breakfasted at Brindisi and 
dined in Pall Mall. I have travelled in great liners and in litle 
Greek steamers which chugged across the Aegean. And I have 
come to this conclusion, that luxury does not matter and that 
privacy matters very much indeed. The luxury, for instance, of 
the ‘Normandie’ was stupendous. The little lift-boys dashed 
about in uniforms as fulgent as the scarlet anemone. The 
carpets were of the thickest pile, and the stewards handed round 
sandwiches of foie gras and caviare at half-past eleven. There 
was a chapel in which they held services in three distinct 
denominations, a gymnasium in which electric saddles creaked 
and bucketed, a swimming-bath complete with cocktails and a 
sun-deck designed like a Riviera café with coloured lights. Yet 
all this, after the first few hours of astonished appreciation, was 
a mortification to soul and body. In the vast dining-room the 
glass panels would start chattering suddenly to the reverberation 
of the distant engines ; the wine-list was a weighty volume in 
quarto ; the food was such as on: had experienced only at the 
Pré Catalan. Yet what was all this compared to the sour milk 
and the apricots of the Bakhtiari hills? Nor, when one comes to 
compare comforts, were the great European expresses, the Orient 
Express or the Rome Express, so very luxurious ; no sleeping- 
car that I have ever encountered can compare in comfort to those 
of the L.M.S. The wagons-lit were ill-designed. The peacock- 
coloured brocades with which they were panelled retained the 
smell of countless dead cigars ; the windows admitted either no 
air at all or else all the dust of Lombardy; and in the dark 
and dripping lavatory one was confronted by the whispered 
notice: “Unter diesem Lavabo befindet sich ein Topf.” 
* * * * 

I shall not regret these luxuries. But it is a sad thought for 
me that my sons will never steam in a white yacht across the 
Gulf of California, or travel in a private car from Los Angeles 
to Mexico City. My sympathy is wasted, since in fact the 
younger generation hate these things. Far rather would they 
sleep out among the thyme and lavender of Mount Hymettus 
than engage a bedroom and bathroom at a hotel. Far rather 
would they walk to Siena than endure the bilious animosity of 
a sleeping-car attendant. They do not :n fact desire the luxuries 
of travel, and the privacies of travel, provided one be young 
and strong, will always be achieved. Only the elderly need be 
pitied, and they at least retain the pleasures of memory. My 
present problem, however, is not how and when I shall get to 
Luxor, but how I shall get to Charing Cross. Governess-carts, 
go-carts and dog-carts have disappeared from the market and 
ponies are expensive to buy. I see myself in 1943 shabbily 
slouching along the roads of Kent pushing a perambulator (we 
still have a perambulator) containing a suitcase, a cauliflower, 
and six books from the London Library. This will be most 
agreeable in the month of May, or when April has put a spirit 
of youth in everything. But in December it will be disagreeable. 
It is irritating to realise how dependent so many of us have 
become upon a machine that few really care for, which 
depends for its functioning upon a product that is much needed 
by the fighting services and that comes to us from overseas. 
The public as a whole almost welcome restrictions, since they 
are an antidote to frustration and imply discipline and effort. 
I shall be quite happy with my perambulator, and may even 
develop for it an affection which, at the moment, I do not feel. 
As I pant up the hill I shall imagine that I am pushing, not 
a cauliflower in front of me, but the Unseen Victory. I shall 
be solaced by the thought that my German counterparts have 
been pushing perambulators for eighteen months. But there 
will be weaker moments, as the wind howls and the snow falls, 
when I shall wish ardently that I did not have to go to the 
station so often or that the station was not so far away. 
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THE CINEMA 


“ March of Time.’’ Generally released. ** Builders.’’ Generally 
released. ** The Man Who Came Back.”’ At the London 
Pavilion. 

THIS is a week :n which the battle, Fact versus Fiction, goes 
very much in favour of Fact. In the latter category, we have 
a first-rate March of Time called The Argentine Question and 
an outstanding Ministry of Information five-minuter called 
Builders. Both these films take current facts for their raw 
material and by intelligent treatment achieve a final result full of 
human interest and even of drama. To match them the studios 
can provide us with nothing more exciting than conventional 
musical-comedy, conventional sex, conventional pies, and—most 
horrifving of all, because we did not believe such a thing could 
exist—a conventional “fi:m of atmosphere” by Jean Renoir, the 
brilliant French director now working in Hollywood. 

The Man Who Came Back is set in the sinister swamps of 
Georgia. The story is of the inarticulate hates and the struggling 
decencies of a poor-white community. Yet, when it is over we 
have seen nothing more than the old story of the fugitive from 
justice finally vindicated by the power of love, a novelette which 
one might expect to see enacted in front of any Hollywood back- 
drop. In terms of people, mood and atmosphere we never reach 
Georgia at all. 

The plea for the dramatic power of fact is not an appeal for 
propaganda or for dull instruction. It is only necessary to see 
Builders, a Crown Film Unit production directed by Patrick 
Jackson, to be reminded that the life-blocd of the film derives 
from the face, accent and gesture of human beings faced with 
human problems. This film sets out simply to make clear the 
contribution of the building profession to the war effort. Yet how 
much more it achieves. It isolates two or three characters at work 
on the job and simply lets them argue with the commentator on 
the film about the work they do, how and why they do it. What 
they have to say is neither profound nor particularly new, yet the 
fact of their saying it on the screen has all the novelty of a new 
world. Here are real Englishmen talking about the war as they 
see it. 

The Argentine Question seeks to reveal reasons underlying the 
Argentine reluctance to move so far towards overt anti-Nazism 
as the other South American republics. The film consists of an 
examination of the economic basis of Argentine iife, shows that 
country’s special economic dependence on Europe and the nature 
of its cultural ties with the old worid. It is fascinating to see for 
the first time the everyday life of Buenos Aires on the screen, the 
subway, the buses, the shops, the recreations ; to see what sort 
of people the Argentinians are, from dancing gauchos to 
reactionary estancia-owners. The fiction film can take us all 
around the world and tell us nothing about it: the good docu- 
mentary can find screen-drama wherever it chooses to turn the 
lens of its camera. The Argentine Question does, however, a 
bigger job than give us a sight of an unknown land. It is 
cleverly planned to improve U.S.-Argentinian relations by 
assisting an understanding between the peoples of the two coun- 

EpGarR ANSTEY. 
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tries. 
REFLECTION 


SLOWLY the long downs roll 
With the wave’s regularity : 
The parallel streams 

Idle through meadows, 

Cool the unhurried cattle, 
Down through the mud-flats 
To the rip-tide estuary. 

The passive melancholy 

Of the declining season 
Broods over tree-tunnel road 
And heath’s dark anarchy. 


The retired Petty Officer 
Has stamped his approval in bungalows 
Over the hillside, 
The river made captive 
By the Fisherman’s Arms. 
From the modernised clubhouse 
Discordant yachtsmen 
efy the sunset 
With today’s futilities. 


NorMAN HAMPSON. 
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Tue Government in its wisdom has probably condemned a deal 
of good food to* destruction, by forbidding the present sale, except 
under special privilege, of the variety of potato called by the 
magnificent name of “ Majestic.” The worthy idea is that potatoes 
may be short in June, and that this special variety is the best 
keeper. Last season it proved the best in several regards ; but 
many specialists fear that even this admirable tuber will have 
decayed away by then. Whether the labourers, now riddling 
what they call “ humbugging old potatoes,” aiready decayed at the 
core, or the Government are right I do not know ; but it is certain 
that one of the standard needs of English agriculture is the factory 
for excess products, whether of potatoes or plums, of polenta, 
alcohol, or jam. The reason given for the absence of such is that 
they would only be busy at widely separated periods. The reason 
is not considered good enough in well-organised countries, 
Germany, for example. 


A Feline Amenity 

An agricultural labourer, who turns his hand with intelligence 
to many jobs, perhaps even poaching, dug up a nest of very 
young rabbits. Having some difficulty in finding enough food for 
his cat, which had recently produced a litter, he decided to 
give her one of the rabbits by way of extra sustenance. When he 
visited her the next morning he found her in yet greater need 
of food than before, since she was suckling the young rabbit along 
with her own kittens. She continued to mother it with proper 
affection till it was more or less grown up. I have ofen heard 
of animals suckling their natural enemies, including rats ; but it 
has always been when they had been deprived of their own 
babies. This cat simply took in an evacuee. 


Setting the Pace 

Very different accounts have been given of the Italian prisoners 
now working on English farms. Here is one of the more compli- 
mentary sort. A fellow-worker on a very first-class farm coiu- 
fessed to being unusually weary at the end of the day; ana this 
was his reason: “ You see, we had to keep up with two Italians 
who were working with us! ” Comments were made also on the 
great muscular strength of these men, and their desire to take 
on the jobs that exercised such power. 
Predacious Prosperity 

The war seems to encourage predatory animals as well as 
predatory nations. I should estimate that the number of jays 
in the country round me has trebled within the last year or two, 
and, I am told, that in other districts magpies have increased 
in like proportion. The jays have found their way into the 
gardens even of semi-suburban dwellers. Grey squirrels, buzzards 
and raven are all numerous. It is good news that the pine 
marten, once thought extinct, has reappeared in Scotland. The 
reason is probably the diminution in the number of keepers, and 
of shooting in general. The jay leads the revivalists because it 
lays a very large clutch of eggs, and builds a nest very open 
to destruction by those who wish to destroy it. In war-time its 
chief objection is its passion for green peas, and the thoroughness 
of its ravages. The magpie and carrion crow are at their worst 
in the neighbourhood of a poultry farm. 


In the Garden 


Those who keep poultry will do double service if they give 
their hens all the chickweed they dig up, as well as any unused 
bulbous roots, which should be sliced but not cooked. On 
this poultry specialists lay especial stress. Those who grow 
poultry fodder in the garden will probably get more good out 
of parsnips than, say, sunflowers, though these are excellent if 
well grown and ripened. Often they fail to ripen properly. 
Swedes (also the best of the turnip class for human food) 
are especially recommended for a young pullet, though 
my experience is that the birds refuse them unless they are mixed 
with other food. Among queries is one on the subject of nitro- 
chalk and such artificials. They are of little use for small fruit 
unless associated with complementary chemicals, especially 
potash. W. BeacH THOMAS. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in thts journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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“BRACED AND COMPACT ?” 


S1rR,—Are not the attitudes suggested both by Mrs. Tarn and the 
barrack-room talk (referred to by “ Lance-Corporal”’) both indicative 
of something rather warped having crept into our post-war education? 
“ What do they know of England who only England know? ” 
During all the years of peace many thousands of British men and 
women in far and often lonely outposts of the Empire have faced— 
day in and day out—long hours of hard work, discomfort, privations, 
disease, and frequently death because they realised not merely the 
“glory,” but also the responsibilities of Empire; and while their 
efforts, as I firmly believe, are not by any means unremembered by 
the natives among whom and for whom they are so patiently labour- 
ing, are they not too frequently entirely forgotten by many of a 
post-war generation who have spent those same years of peace in the 
more congenial security of England and are only now—for the first 
tume—beginning to learn the meaning of the words “ discomfort” 
and “insecurity”? I am well aware of that other side of the picture 
to which Mrs. Tarn referred—indeed, confined herself—but the fact 
sull remains that we have an Empire of which we need not—and 
certainly should not—be too greatly ashamed 
Could not more have been done in the twenty years of peace to 
educate our post-war generation in the matter of citizenship and 
trusteeship of that Empire, and is there not, after all, much to be 
said for Tennyson’s prayer: 
“God grant our greatness may not fail through craven fears 
of being great”? 
Plymouth. 
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J. P» BarDSLEY. 


Sir.—I would like to make some comments on your article, based 
on past experience in various parts of Europe before and during this 
war, and on observation in this country, as well as on such data 
as come to us from Europe today. 

I feel that it is important to remember that there is undoubted 
weariness in this country, after 2} years of war, and very great mental 
and physical) strain. Even if the military tempo of this war is less 
intense than that of the last, the wear and tear on people’s minds 
is far greater. The people of this country have had 2} years of 
disasters and frustrated hopes, coupled with increasing difficulties and 
the severe strain of air bombing; the latter must inevitably leave 
delayed effects—if only in the form of relaxation after sustained 
nervous and physical tension. After all, this country has been in the 
war for 2} years, Russia only 9 months, and U.S.A. only 4 months ; 
the stamina and energy, therefore, are different, and this fact must be 
borne in mind when gearing up for the war effort. In carrying 
out this process, we must make up our minds whether we are 
planning for a long or short war: we cannot expect people who are 
told they must settle down to a marathon race to be continually 
making 100-yards spurts. In this connexion, the Russian insistence 
that the war can be won in 1942 is wise, if it can produce a spurt— 
like that in this country after Dunkirk—in a country which is still 
comparatively fresh. Also, in this light, Hitler’s promise early in 1941 
that he would achieve final victory in that year may not have been 
so foolish as it seemed; it did produce a vigorous drive which very 
nearly achieved success. 

If we are going all out for a quick victory, then it is permissible to 
overdrive the human machine, but if not, then it is most dangerous 
to risk straining it, because it is, after all, the last line of reserve. 
We know from the last war the evil of working long hours, &c., yet 
this is being practised today, and the further strain imposed of part- 
time civil defence, &c. By next autumn the mobilisation of man- 
power should be complete: to be effective and maintain output, this 
manpower (in which, of course, women are included) must be well 
fed and kept warm. In other words, if we are planning for a long 
war, the Home Front should come first. This raises the question of 
propaganda: the people desire now a clear and consistent lead ; to 
an increasingly weary mind the repetition of hopes deferred and 
inconsistent statements are just the sort of matter which creates apathy 
and (subconscious) lack of confidence. Rhetorical assurances of 
planned total war cut no ice against such evidence as coal muddle, 
the Beveridge Report on skilled manpower, &c. And repetition of 
fine oratory may become, like drug-taking, less effective each time. 


The people are being repeatedly told of huge American output, 
effectiveness of our blockade, that three-quarters of the world are 
on our side, &c.—vet they are also told that the situation is critical 


and that we are fighting for survival. This can well raise the puzzled 
question that something must be wrong somewhere in the manage- 
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ment. The people are prepared for sacrifices, but they would only 
be willing if they felt that these sacrifices are justified by results, and 
are not a ready means of cloaking inefficiency. We must ensure that 
the reserves of strength of the people are not wasted through lack of 
care and clear planning ; these reserves are ample and easy to tap, 
but there is nothing beyond them.—Yours faithfully, VIATOR. 


APRIL 3, 


S1R,—The interesting correspondence in your last three issues under 
the title “Braced and Compact?” tempts me to share with your 
readers a rediscovery I have just made o a most illuminating, helpful, 
thought-provoking book which I first met in Mesopotamia in 1015: 
W. Trotter’s Instincts of the Herd nm Feace and Wa This brilliant 
biologist approaches his subject on the basis of pre-last-war study of 
the various forms gregariousucss take in animals: the predatory wolf- 
pack, the defensive sheep-flock, the co-operative bee-hive of indepen- 
dent individuals, which types have ali their exact parallels in human 
society His study startlingly reveals the gulf—which some senti- 
mental ignoramuses amongst us seek to deny—between the wolt-pack 
mentality of Prussianised Germany displayed throughout the last 
200 years of history, and the socialised, bee-hive mentality of the 
His prophecies of 1915 are today finding painful ful- 


democracies. 
filment. 

Of national morale he writes tha: in a_ civilised, co-operative 
society like our own “the simplest basis of unity is equality.” The 
more privileged—privileged through no fault of their own—car best 
contribute to this unity by voluntarily laying aside their privileges (as 
the majority are already doing). Trotter continues: “A carefully 
conceived and daringly carried-out organisation of real national unity 
would present no great difficulty in a country so rich as ours in practical 
genius; it would make an end once and for all of every internal 
difficuity of the State and would convert the nation into an engine of 
war that nothing could resist.” Each individua: he suggests. can 
help by sternly putting to himself (Mrs. W. R. Tarn, please note) the 
question: “Am I worth fighting foi?” 

I would urge everyoné who s:ncerely wants to win the war and 
the peace to reread Trotter, now. E. O. Lorimer. 

University Women’s Club, W. 1. 





S1r,—Like your correspondent Mrs. W. R. Tarn, I admit to the 
personal and emotional outlook of a woman—of the generation whose 
fathers fought in the last war. whose husbands and brothers are 
fighting in this, and who, if they are credulous enough to offer 
hostages to the future, will provide in their sons (and daughters— 
civilisation advances) the uniformed corpses of the next I don't 
claim that any of the reasons for my own sense of frustration and 
disillusionment are typical ; I do feel with many of my fellows that 
complacency and duplicity and mental and moral stagnation are 
evidenced in high places to a horrifying degree. 

As a member of the working-class, upon whom for generations 
necessity has imposed an austerity in living inconceivable to those 
who, in the third year of war, sustain the demand for eight-guinea 
hats and beans at sixteen shillings per lb., I am acuiely conscious of 
the continued existence, side by side, of the “two nations.” The 
working-man whose inefficiency loses a customer is dismissed; the 
expert whose inefficiency loses a few thousand lives appears to be 
rewarded by promotion to a more exalted rank. Each unemployed 
man’s child has twenty-five times as much money spent each week 
on its behalf for the purposes of destruction as it was allowed in peace- 
time for the purposes of its existence. Slums continue to exist in 
juxtaposition to streets of solidly built houses which have remained 
unoccupied for two decades. 

As a pacifist, who recognised in the failure of the Disarmament 
Conference the turnabout to war, I am not impressed by our leaders’ 
new-found sympathy with China, remembering that Englishmen, acting 
on their motto of “ profit before principle” and with the approval of 
the Government, sold war materials to the invader, Japan. Finally, 
as an all-too-fallible human being, I know that if in the metamorphosis 
of the spirit when the bombs are falling one feels the strength and 
dedication of a disciple of Christ, in the vanity of the heart when 
the bombs are a memory one realises that for oneself (and in oneself 
is mirrored the majority) the resolution dissolves and the vision fades 
with the danger. In the shameful knowledge of one’s own want of 
integrity, one loses faith that the brave new world which the imagina- 
tion fashioned will ever be built on earth—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCES MILES. 
Bridge Road, S.W.1 
Ep., The 


63 Doneraile House, Ebury 
[This correspondence is now closed 


S pectator.] 
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RECONSTRUCTION POLICY 


Sirn,—I have hitherto regarded The Spectator as a strong advocate 
of the application of reason and common sense to the many difficulties 
we have to meet and will have to meet after the war is over, but in 
the light of your leading article on reconstruction policy and your 
reviewer’s article on Professor Carr’s book on Conditions of Peace, 
I feel compelled to alter my favourable opinion. 

It seems to me most unreasonable and contrary to common sense 
to start planning for reconstruction after the war when we know 
nothing of a hundred and one relevant facts which will have to 
be taken into consideration when the war is over. No doubt in this 
country it will be necessary that there should be a general election 
after the war, and I am inclined to think that the majority of the 
people of this country will want above all things release from the 
innumerable restrictions of their liberty which have been rendered 
necessary by the war, and that the majority of the voters of this 
country will vote for relief from the many interferences with their 
liberty which have been rendered necessary by the war, but which 
will be quite inappropriate to conditions of peace. A nation consists 
not of an abstract idea called “the State,” but of the individuals 
who make up the State. Further, we do not know yet how much 
taxable property, money and credit will be available for purposes of 
reconstruction in this country after the war is over. Again, we do 
not know which countries will have the most effective views on 
reconstruction policy. 

It seems to me that in all probability plans for reconstruction made 
now will only be fit for the waste-paper-basker after the war is over.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, FAIRFIELD. 

Fairfield House, Caldy, Cheshire. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ‘STRUMA 
Si1r,—In this age of callousness we cannot expect everybody to feel 
pity for the unfortunate Jewish victims of the ‘Struma’ tragedy, 
but one who attempts to justify the denial of pity should have pre- 
viously made sure of the facts. Muss Boyd says that the Jewish 
refugees “ must have known before they embarked on their voyage 
that what they were attempting was. against the law.” Apart from 
the question of humanity, what is the law? 

1) The rigorous policy in regard to the immigration of Jews into 
Palestine is at present governed by the White Paper of 1939. That 
document was rejected by the Mandate Commission, and, owing tc 
the outbreak of war, was not even considered by the Council of the 
League. It is therefore entirely devoid of any legal validity. In 
the House of Commons debate on May 22nd-23rd, 1939, it was 
denounced by all the leading members of the present Government. 
Mr. Churchill, for instance, stigmatised it as “an act of repudiation,” 
“a plain breach of a solemn obligation,” and “another Munich.” 

2) Even according to the White Paper, the Palestine Government 
is allowed to admit 25,000 Jewish refugees within five years from 
1939, apart from 10,000 Jewish immigrants a year for the same 
period. The victims of the ‘Struma’ tragedy could and should, 
therefore, have been admitted as part of the refugee quota, which is 
far from having been completed. 

3) Great Britain is fighting for the overthrow of Nazism, one of 
the distinctive and destructive features of which is racial discrimina- 
tion. The British Government humanely admits all sorts of non- 
Jewish refugees, Poles, Greeks, Yugoslavs and others to Palestine, 
irrespective of number, but unjustly discriminates against Jews in the 
very land in which it is pledged to facilitate the establishment of the 
Jewish National Home.—Yours faithfully, ISRAEL COHEN. 

29 Pattison Road, N.W. 2. 


Sir,—The letter by Dr. Norman Maclean in your issue of March 2oth 
is welcome to everyone who has followed the deplorable record of 
the Colonial Office in its administration of the Mandate for Palestine. 
The vacillation and the blunders which have marked the course of 
that business would take long to tell. 

Reference may be made to the debate in the House of Commons 
May 22nd-23rd and July 2oth, 1939, on the White Paper issued 
May 17th. Mr. Churchill declared the new Immigration Laws to be 
a breach and repudiation of the Balfour Declaration. Mr Amery 
said he could never ho!d up his head again if he voted for what he 
deemed inconceivab!le—namely, that any British Government would 
ever go back on the pledge given not only to Jews, but to the whole 
civilised world when it assumed the mandate. Mr. Herbert called 
the White Paper a cynical breach of pledges. In spite of a three-line 





whip, the Government major'ty sank from a usual 220 to 89—even 
Ministers abstained from voting —I am, yours faithfully, 
5 Lansdowne Crescent, Edinburgh, 12. ANDREW WISHART. 
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A ViTAL QUESTION 


Str,—Miss Irene Ward, M.P., insists in your columns on the need 
for inquiry into the methods whereby policy- has been determined, 
and for an explanation of how the most important kinds of informa- 
tion have been misinterpreted or ignored. The present time is not 
suitable for an attempt to fasten responsibility upon individuals, but 
it may be useful to put forward now a positive suggestion by which 
a repetition of disastrous mistakes may be avoided. 

There is a strong case for setting up a Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. Parliamentary contro] over foreign 
policy is at present slight, largely because Members of Parliament 
normally have no more knowledge of the daily conduct of foreign 
affairs than the general public can have. Indeed, it can be shown by 
many examples that most important negotiations have been brought 
to a conclusion under Ministerial authority, and their results presented 
as accomplished facts to Parliament, which has had no means of 
following or influencing the course of affairs. 

It is understood that diplomacy must often be a secret business. 
But a way must be found of reconciling secrecy with a measure of 
democratic control of proceedings which are literally matters of life 
and death for the people of our country. Mr. Harold Nicolson has 
pointed out that the main principles of foreign policy are within the 
grasp of all intelligent people. That grasp would be more widely 
achieved if a proportion of our representatives. as members of a 
Foreign Relations Committee, were able to infuse more reality and 
wisdom into debates on foreign affairs, which they could do, of course, 
without betraying confidences. On the other hand, such a body of 
well-informed Members would be able to bring Parliamentary opinion 
te bear on the Foreign Office in a way which is impossible now, 
except p*rbaps after the event. 

Without some reform of this kind, democratic control of this all- 
important branch of affairs will remain weak, spasmodic, and perhaps 
illusory, for there will be an ill-informed public opinion and an 
omnipotent Executive. Parliament will be an ineffective guardian 
of the public interest, because deprived of knowledge and responsi- 
bility. The institution of a Foreign Relations Committee would go 
far towards ensuring the supervision which the Foreign Office, no less 
than other executive departments, requires, and creating in the country, 
through Parliament and the Press, that sounder understanding of 
problems of policy without which strengthened control would be 
dangerous.—Yours faithfully, J. W. Hunt. 

Lord’s Farm, Sheet, Petersfield, Hants. 


APRIL 3, 


GOVERNMENT AND PRESS 


Sir.—The realistically unhysterical attitude of your leading article, 
“ Government and Press,” is welcome and timely. Too frequently 
such comments can be roughly divided into two unhelpful classes: 
those coming from sources which regard all cases like the warning to 
the Daily Mirror to be heinous contraventions of Press freedom and 
crystal-clear proof of arbitrary Government action ; asi those com- 
ments, gently worded and _ idealistically intentioned, which hardly 
seem to take into account the exigencies of this present war. The 
point sorely required making that “To assume that whenever a 
Government takes action against a paper the Government must 
necessarily be wrong is to obliterate all distinction between liberty 
and licence.” In my first category would go the letter concerning 
the Daily Worker in which your correspondent surprisingly asserts 
that the Worker would have a “tremendous influence among the 
workers.” To write in such a fiercely dishonest way is mischievously 
foolish. The question is simply, as you say, “ Whether after fourteen 
months’ suppression the suspension of the Daily Worker should be 
perpetual.” It seems to me that any intelligent person is bound to 
wonder uneasily whether our traditions of Press freedom cover any 
manner or degree of newspaper irresponsibility, and even if they do 
whether we can afford in present circumstances stubbornly to defend 
them at the possible risk of losing the war.—-Yours, &c., 
Todmorden, Lancashire. EDWARD CLAPHAM. 


Sir,—Considering how small the quantity of writing is in The 
Spectator which we now receive for our subscriptions, I suggest that 
you make it a future rule that when you write a leading article you 
should take the trouble to make yourself master of all easily available 
information that is vital to your article. To discuss Mr. Morrison 
and the Daily Mirror, placidly remarking “IF (my selection of 
emphasis, of course) the leading article from which he quoted is a 
fair sample of what the paper offers to its readers, &c., is, quite 
bluntly. impudence, 


The high-bred taste you content to disparage the 


which makes 
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Daily Mirror without reading it makes you probably unaware that it 


; both widely read and trusted among the working-classes, Looking, 


from the f view of its readers, it 


therefore, at the question point of 
should be realised that the matter will have to be treated with far 
greater tact and political skill than have so far been shown. Other- 
wise it would be difficult to imagine any sing'e executive act which 
would do greater violence to the public’s confidence than the paper's 
suppression.—Yours, &c., Dion MURRAY 
6 Atredale Avenue, Chiswick, W.4 
Sir,—Although I do not wish to defend the Da:ly Mirror, there ts 


one aspect of the case which has, I believe, received no mention in the 


Press. The Daily Murr has repeatedly cr:ticised those officers of 
lower Field Rank who deliberately ignore the instructions of the 
Army Council on matters such as the polishing of equipment and 


} 


men under my command feel 
and, what is more important, believe that it 
but for its justifiable though in- 
The grievances of the troops 


brasswork on guns. The that the Daily 
Moor is their champion 
has been warned not tor its 
convenient, exposure of certain abuses 
and the disobedient habits of some officers are matters of public con- 
cern, and it is unfortunate that the investigation of such preb!ems has 
extent, in the hands of the Daily Mirror. All 
more responsible papers combined their 


vices, 


been left, to a grea. 
parties would benefit if th 
traditional decency with the vigilance and the zest which have been 
displayed, in the matters mentioned above, by the paper in question. 


Ack-Ack. 


Yours truly, 


MUNICiPAL REVOLT ? 


Sheffield and 14 other 
London, to protest 
Lord Mayor of 
Let us hope 


Manchester, 
heads to 


Birmingham, 
their civic 
igainst 


Str,—I see that 
Midlands towns are sending 
to the Minister of Home Security 
Birmingham has called “the Gauleiters of Whitehall.” 

they will succeed in conveying to Mr. Morrison’s mind 
frustration to which the Government's Regional organisation 
reduced the great local authorities. We all want Regional administra- 
tion, but let us have it on traditional English lines. The Government 
has followed a Prussian model Instead of and 
responsibility in the hands of democratica!ly 
it has appointed a hierarchy of full-time officials, responsible to no 
one in their administrative ind owing allegiance only to itself. 


what the 


the state of 
has 


placing power 


elected representatives, 
ireas 
the Germans with 
wholly 


A rigid system of centralised control may suit 
their passion for thoroughness and detailed order, but it is 
alien to the English character, with its genius for local initiative and 
The attempt to introduce this alien regimentation has 
It has merely produced a flood of 
circulars, with an extra 


improvisation. 
proved a fiasco from the start. 
verbose, contradictory and unintelligible 
“ bottleneck ” impeding progress at Regional headquarters. The most 
aspect of the situation is that congestion and “red tape ” 
at the centre are beginning to destroy the high standards hitherto 
maintained by the great local authorities. If this is allowed to con- 
tinue, the whole fabric of democratic government will be imperilled 
R. St. JoHN Reape. 


serious 


Bristol 


A PRACTiCAL PROPOSAL 


Sir,—At a school held last week-end at the Percival Guildhouse, 
Rugby (centre for adult education), in conjunction with the Workers’ 
Education Association and the Adult Schools, Mr. Frank Lee, Cam- 
bridge University Extension Lecturer, spoke on the subject of the 
conduct of the war. Dealing with the economic aspect, he referred 
to disorganisaton and waste in our war effort. This was amply 
corroborated by members of the audience. Examples were quoted 
of women in war factorics having to pass their time in knitting (and 
being paid overtime for so doing); of men being advised by their 
supervisors to make their work “ last out”; of a useless concrete road 
being constructed near an aerodrome because, when the work was 
completed, it was found that it had been constructed in the wrong 
field ; an aircraft factory that had been in operation for about a year 
and whose production had been no more than eight planes. There 
is little doubt that this state of affairs exists all over the country. 


The workers themselves, on attempting to get such matters investi- 
gated, often meet with failure through their lack of knowledge of the 
correct procedure to adopt, and when reporting to the National 
Service Officer, find that he is powerless to take action. As a result, 
there is a very widespread feeling among the workers that they are 
unable to do anything about such matters, and a feeling of frustra- 
We are most vitally concerned about this feeling, which 
n the principles for which they are 


ton sets in. 
makes people lose their belief 
fighting, makes them lose their sense of urgency, their faith in their 
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leaders, their faith in their own power in a democratic State. We 
firmly believe that if this state of affairs is allowed to continue the 
damage to morale will soon become apparent and the war effort 
will be seriously impaired. 

We suggest that a National Bureau (with one address) be set up, 
whose main duty it is to allocate all complaints to the proper quarter 
ind w:th power to see that they are investigated. Such a step would 
be welcomed by the whole country. We know that in winning a 
war the spirit of the people is of the most vital importance—Russia 
has shown us that. We cannot stress too strongly our concern that 
this feeling of frustration may have a serious effect upon the spirit 
of the people of Britain. We put forward our suggestion in the 
knowledge that Britain has the might to win, and if her people have 
the spirit, we cannot lose.—Yours faithfully, F. ALLEN, 

Percival Guildhouse, Rugby. Chairman of the Meeting 


ENTERTAINING THE FORCES 
support “Private Soldier’s” letter in your 
E.N.S.A. recently presented “ Music At Night,” a pro- 
gramme of popular “classics” sung and played by artists of repute 
including Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wels singers. Before the 
performance began an apology was made for the fact that a “ straight” 
concert was to follow. ‘The audience, which was the regular audience 
of E.N.S.A. variety shows, enjoyed everything and wanted more. The 
apology was unnecessary and mistaken. The ordinary man, however 
slight his education, knows quite well that there are “other idea's 
in life than jazz and legs.” It is so often because these ideals are 
presented to him in an apologetic or condescending manner that he 
tends to fight shy of them. 

The serviceman especially welcomes any attempt to remind him 
that higher standards of living than he finds in camp are still recog- 
nised. Serious study as we understand it in peacetime is difficult and 
probably not desirable in service life, but opportunity to read and 
think in leisure time is more essential than ever. In most camps there 
are so-called reading-rooms, but too often they are ill-lit and built 
on to canteens where the noise of pianos and crockery makes concen- 
tration impossible. It is, I think, this denial of privacy and of oppor- 
tunity to maintain the poise and detachment which mean so much to 
him, that the thinking man finds most trying. He can put up with 
rough conditions easily and readily enough. But the authorities, while 
they make every effort to provide him with tea and cake and noisy 
entertainment, do not seem to recognise in any way the fact that many 
men place higher value on refreshment of the mind than cups of tea, 
—Yours faithfully, Corporal, R.A.F. 


Calne, Wilts. 


KITTY O’SHEA AND IRELAND 


Sirn,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s grandmother misinformed him. Mrs. 
O’Shea never visited Ireland.—Yours sincerely, St. JOHN ERVINE. 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 


MRS. WALFORD 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “ Bewildered,” enquires in The Spectator 
of March 20th, “Who was Mrs. Walford?”—and, as one of her 
daughters, I propose to enlighten him. 

My mother’s first novel, Mr. Smith, appeared in serial form in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for October, 1874, and received the immediate 
attention of Coventry Patmore, who, in an article in the St. fames’s 
Gazette, referred to her writing in the following words: “ No genera- 
tion has known so well how to paint itself as our own. Among 
living writers are two whose work of this kind can scarcely be sur- 
passed, namely Thomas Hardy and L. B. Walford.” 

Mr. Smith was followed by The Baby’s Grandmother, Cousins, and 
many other novels, all of which (or most of which) ran through 
Blackwood’s, and were eagerly read by a very large and very enthu- 
siastic public. Amongst her most ardent admirers I recollent in 
particular, Edmund Gosse, J. M. Barrie, Jean Ingelow and Lewis 
Carroll, who frequented our home, and animated our hearth with their 
pungent and brilliant talk, and whose own writings will remain as 
a lasting memorial to the nineteenth century. 

I cannot think that my mother’s name has really “ disappeared 
from memory.” More than this I need not say ; less, I could not.— 
Yours, &c., OLIVE MONTAGUE KINDERSLEY. 

Birdbrook, Wash Common, Newbury. 


Sir,—May I issue of 


March 6th ? 
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Fiction 
ANN BRIDGE 
FRONTIER PASSAGE. A moving story of love 
and renunciation, pride and courage, against the 
background of the Spanish War. 
Summer. Probable price 9/6 net 


HUMPHREY PAKINGTON 
AUNT AUDA’S CHOIR, _ Traces the lives ot 
three generations of an English family. Witty, 
kindly and urbane. April. g/- net 


PETER VANSITTART 
1! AM THE WORLD. The rise of a peasant 
An ambitious and arresting study in 
. 9/0 net 


dictator, 
power. May. 


Non-Fiction 

V. S. PRITCHETT 
IN MY GOOD BOOKS. | Essays on literary 
masterpieces and curiosities. Lear ned, stimulating 


7/6 net 


and controversial. April. 


ARTHUR GWYNN-BROWNE 


F.S.F. Experiences of a sergeant on active 
service. A new author with a new angle and an 


incorrigible sense of humour. April. 6/- net 


JOHN LAYARD 


STONE MEN OF MALEKULA. An important 


anthropological study of the peoples of Vao in 
the Western Pacific. May. 50/- net 





PETER YATES 
THE EXPANDING MIRROR, A collection of 
April. 4/6 net 


poems. 





Juvenile 


HELENE TERRE 

The adventures of a little black 
In English and French. 
3/6 net 


COUCOU. 
Free French girl. 
Illus. in colour by the author. April. 


ENID MARX 


NELSON, THE KITE OF THE KING’S NAVY. 
The dashing exploits of a naval barrage balloon. 
With coloured illustrations by the author. 

May. 2/6 net 
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——=— J. B. PRIESTLEY RECOMMENDS 


MAKERS OF 
DESTRUCTION 


HERMANN RAUSCHNING 15s. net 
a document of considerable 
]. B. Priestley. 


significant revela- 


*A valuable record 
historical interest and importance 
“Interesting and illuminating . . . 
tions.” Times. 
‘Throws in.portant light on the change in manners 
and spirit of the German army.” 

Manchester Guardian. 
“ A scarifying exposure.” New Leader. 


A GOOD NOVEL 


PILLAR OF THE SKY 


HUGH MERRICK 9s. net 
Second impression printing. 

“He handles adventurous narrative with ability .. 
freshness and enthusiasm.” Spectator. 

“ Moving in sincerity and exciting in action. . . a tale 
that is absorbing.” 
“An imaginative grasp of the most dramatic and 
significant of the experiences of the recent expeditions 


to Everest.” The Times. 


THE HOUSE OF 
TRANQUILLITY 


ARTHUR STANLEY 8s 6d. net 
“An anthology to nourish and sustain . pleasant 
surprises even for the best read.” The Times. 
“Even better than THE BEDSIDE BOOK.” 

The Church Times 


IN SEARCH OF 
NORTHERN BIRDS 


SETON GORDON 16 plates 15s. net 
“ Each chapter has a vividness that makes its reading 
a delight.” Manchester Guardian. 

“ For all those who love the country, here is an ideal 
book.” Field. 

“ Choicely illustrated . . 


( bse ver. 


. will thrill the bird lover.” 
Listener. 


NOT SUCH A BAD LIFE 


SIDNEY DARK 15s. net 
“ Full of deft portraits and droll stories . . . a wide 
knowledge of mundane affairs. | Manchester Guardian. 
“ His trenchant autobiography makes excellent reading.” 

Raymond Mortimer in the New Statesman. 


THE HEATHEN ARE 
WRONG 


EUGENE BAGGER 12s. 6d. net 
“ Perhaps the most remarkable book that has come out 
of the fall of France . . . charm, power . . . passages 
that are sheer delight.” The Times. 
“Shrewd, urbane, always readable.” 


Alan Dent. 


——_— 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


A Trenchant Tory 


Talking at Random. By Douglas Woodruff. (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. WoopruFr’s notebook is not easy to review respectably. 
The temptation is to transcribe a series of extracts and leave the 
reader to judge from them whether the whole is to his taste, as 
was the literary habit of the popular Press in the recent transition 
period between serious criticism and complete neglect. The book 
is itself a series of extracts, which might as happily have been 
entitled “ Chosen at Random,” from the column which, for some 
years now, the editor has contributed regularly to The Tablet. 
That journal, under Mr. Woodruff’s editorship, has been raised 
from the narrowly sectarian and obscure position into which it 
had sunk to the esteem and influence it enjoyed eighty years 
ago, and is now studied abroad, and in circles wholly unconnected 
with the Church, as the most serious and trenchant Tory 
journalism surviving today. For this reason the editor’s notebook 
deserves consideration for the illumination it gives on a rare and 
valuable mind. 

It is essentially a personal compilation. Mr. Woodruff has 
jotted down curious facts from his reading and observation, some- 
times as the text for a witty paragraph of reflection, sometimes 
with no other comment than a heading. His reading is dis- 
concertingly diverse—Aubrey’s Mi*uscellanies, the Vegetarian 
Messenger, Dale Carnegie’s How to Win Friends, Near Home or 
Europe Described, 1850, Pigs’ Meat or Lessons for Swinish 
Multitude, The Feudal Manuals, Isaac Taylor’s Natural History 
of Enthusiasm are a few of the works casually referred to as 
though they were the normal currency of the literary market, and 
his observation is made in circles insufficiently explored by the 
educated classes—the terra incognita of the public banquet and 
From these voyages he returns deep- 
laden with curious lore. Now before you can have an acute 
the curious you must also have a sense of normality, 
and here Mr. Woodruff is almost unique among his con- 
temporaries. We all tend to think in a historical way if left to 
ourselves, but our memories and habits of thought are now under 
constant battery from publicists to whom anything which existed 
before 1918 is intolerably antiquated and anything before about 
1500 !egendary and spurious. Mr. Woodruff moves with great 
ease in the wide spaces of history. He sees the present in a vast 
perspective and yet maintains an interest in it, seeing modern 
follies in their most absurd light and yet remaining genial and 
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sense of 


hopeful. 

He has a liking for all long-lived, slow-meving things, 
elephants, tortoises and clergymen, and the only form of vulgarity 
which really pains him is impatience. His heroines are the sisters 
Brillat-Savarin, who lived to the ages of 98 and 99 and left 


such as 


ot 
their beds only for the two summer months when they enter- 
tained their brother. Americans, publishers, Nazis, go-getters 


excite him to the nearest he comes to asperity ; but he can regard 
the steadier kinds of worldly ambition tolerantly, as a kind of 
immature naughtiness, as the juvenile courts nowadavs regard the 
atrocious crimes that come before them 

A few extracts may be forgiven as illustrating the qualities I 
have tried to define: 

“ Newspapers, which 
exceedingly quietly themselves. 
that the paper was stopping, the readers wou'd feel free to pick 
and choose among other papers. This way the first they learn 
of any change is when another paper arrives incorporating the title 
of their own. Thus are masses of readers transferred, like the 
dumb beasts they are, with a minimum of loss.” 

“The race between stupidity and extinction is one of the chief 
contests now going on in Britain Whi'e we shall all be 
mentally defective 3,000 years from now, We shall all be extinct 
less than 2,000 years hence . The great consolation is that 
there are mor: ways than one of being menta!ly defective 
but it is very disappointing for the people who rely 
posterity to admire their writings.” 

“The Chinese presentation of ‘ The Merry Widox 
under the title ‘He dead—she glad.” 

“Tr is high time that the aged were a little more truculent. 
They are soon going to be the great majority of the population, 
and by the quantitative fashions of the day, numerical majority 


will mean they are always right” 


resent the habit in other people, die 
If it was announced beforehand 


upon 
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Shall Our Children Live or Die ? A Reply to Vansittart on 
the German Problem. By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. GOLLANCZ2’s book is ostensibly directed against that view 
of Germany which is associated with the name of Lord Vansittart 
—that the German people are by nature predatory and bellicose, 
and that the only thing to do with them is to “hold them 
down” for a generation or until they have reformed. The 
stronger our feeling against this view the stronger must be our 
objection to Mr. Gollancz’s book, since the alternative spirit 
which it manifests is in essence equally emotional, and even more 
uncompromising ; it makes Lord Vansittart’s bitterness seem 
almost angelic in comparison. About “ Vansittartism ” one may 
agree that “it is in the emotional mood which is induced by its 
selection of facts and interpretation of events that its greatest 
peril lies.” Yes, but to counter it by substituting another 
emotional and vengeful mood is using Satan to drive out Satan. 
Mr. Gollancz, it may be agreed, has stated some truths that 
should not be forgotten—that Hitlerism and the war are conse- 
quences of social and economic causes deep-seated in the modern 
world ; that Hitler after 1933 was, in some measure at least, “ built 
up,” even in democratic countries, by interests that dreaded 
Bolshevism ; that German energy and power of organisation will 
be needed after the war in the service of international planning ; 
and that it would be inviting future trouble to bolster up re- 
actionary, anti-revolutionary forces in post-war Germany. But 
Mr. Gollancz is not content to ask for international planning as 
the solution. He explicitly asks us to foment the social revolution 
in Germany, and implicitly asks for the class-war everywhere. 
Probably he would not admit this, but this is what springs 
from his argument, just as vengeance and hate are encouraged by 
Lord Vansittart’s. He repeats ad nauseam the outworn phrases 
which for so long have been used by agitators to create prejudice 
—“monopoly capitalism,” the “ profit-making motive,” “ ex- 
ploitation by Anglo-American capitalism,” &c.—phrases whose 
half-truths convey falsity and have become slogans to arouse 
anger. Planning and the substitution of something better for the 
profit-making motive are what all reasonable people want, but 
there will be no effective planning in an atmosphere poisoned 
by the jargon of class-war propaganda. Mr. Gollancz defeats 
his own ostensible purpose—that of refuting “ Vansittartism ”"— 
by violent digressions in the sphere of hate-politics. This form 
of politics is not improved when it is preached under the banner 
of “ Love your neighbour.” Love is not aptly expressed through 
Mr. Gollancz’s vocabulary. R. A. ScoTt-JAMEs. 


‘*Germany’s Protectorate ’’ 


Germany’s First European Protectorate. By Eugene V. Erdely. 


Hale. 12s. 6d. 

Except for the rather too frequent citations of Tacitus, and a 
harking-back to Julius Caesar as a guide to the Germany of today, 
this is as sober and restrained an indictment of the German 
treatment of Czechoslovakia as could possibly be expected from 
any member of that nation. It is an impressive accumulation of 
facts, and although some of these are derived from “ private 
sources’ and authorities are not given for a good proportion of 
the statistics, there seems no reason to doubt their accuracy. 
They form a thorough-going record of what Germany, since 
March, 1939, has done to Czech industry, finance, education, the 
Press, the Churches, trade unions, social and cultural institutions. 
There are two chapters on terrorism, but they do not reveal any- 
thing approaching the horrors inflicted on Poland, and on reflec- 
tion the author would probably withdraw his statement that 
the Czechs, of all Slavs, have been hated most by Hitler. 

However that may be, we have here a remarkable account of 
the interpretation Germany gave to the term “ Protectorate.” The 
writer is justified in introducing a comparison with the German 
African colonies. Czechoslovakia was marked down for exploi- 
tation as much as the Herresos. Its advanced industrial and 
social conditions were an offence to German ideas of Lebens- 
raum, of which, incidentally, Dr. Erdely gives an exceptionally 
lucid interpretation and refutation, and so Bohemia and Moravia, 
where 80 per cent. of the industrial capacity of the Habsburg 
Empire had been concentrated, had to be reduced to suppliers of 
agricultural products, raw materials and cheap labour. How far 
the process has been carried, and by what methods, is shown for 
the m.ost part in cold figures. And it shouid be remembered 
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NEVER NO MORE 
A Story of a Lost Village 


Maura Laverty 


“Ie has great strength, courage and humour; a vivid interest 
in character and fortune; real honesty ; and a deep sense of 
the mystery that underlies all life... Here is Irish character 
at its wisest, its worst, its wildest... <A darlin’ book *’— 

Observer 
*A fine book .. . it is a story of rural simplicities and the 
delight and terror of childhood, a book of curious authority ... 
It has an Irish background, and is as unexpected as Bernard 
Shaw ''—Sunday Times 10/6 met 


KNOTTED STRING 
Harry Brearley 


* Famous as the inventor of stainless steel ... his reminiscences 
should be of great interest to all who are concerned with steels 
The book is, moreover, written with such zest and frankness 
that . . . it will appeal to many readers ''"—The Times Lit. Supp. 

10/6 net 








THE RICH HOUSE 
Stella Gibbons 


“She can invest any kind of a story with a sparkle and charm 
of her own There is something delightfully intimate, too, 
about her people and the houses they live in '’—Sunday Times 

9/6 net 
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DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 





Restoring the children’s heritage 

a home, love, careful training, 
wise counsel and the prospect 
ef future independence—that, 
briefly, is the everyday task of Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes, whose family circle is always in the 
neighbourhood of 8,200 boys and girls. For 
the National weal, as well as for the children 
themselves, it is essential that this work 
should be fully maintained. 


WILL YOU SEE WHAT YOU CAN DO TO HELP? 
AN EASTER GIFT OF 
10’- 
will feed one child for 10 days. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1, 
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ROTHMANS CIGARETTES 
Rothmans are exceptionally 
well equipped to despatch 
Gift Parcels to your friends 
at very economical rates— 


DUTY FREE AND POST FREE 
Adequate supplies of 
cigarettes and tobaccos are 
available for export to 
Prisoners of War, but duty 
free despatch can only be 
made by tobacco manufac- 
turers. If you have a friend 
in H.M. Forces Overseas, 
or who is a Prisoner of 
War or a Civilian Internee 
in Enemy territory, you 
cannot do _ better’ than 
entrust your instructions to 
Rothmans, the largest mail- 
order cigarette manufac- 
turers in the world. 


For almost 20 years we 
have made a special feature 
of supplying small parcels 


direct by post. 


All prices for Rothman 
Cigarettes and Pipe- 
Tobaccos for Prisoners of 
War, are DUTY FREE and 


Post Free. A generous 





parcel can therefore be sent 
for an extremely modest 
sum. For example, a parcel 
of 150 Rothmans Navy Cut 
Medium cigarettes can be 
sent for 2/9d., or 500 for 
8/9d.; or a 4 Ib. of 
Rothmans Pall Mall 
Standard Mixture for 5/-. 
Similar parcels can also be 
sent to most of H.M. Forces 
Overseas and H.M. Ships 
Personnel on active Com- 
mission, at the same rates 


plus postage. 


Complete details and 
prices, together with a 
speciai order form (which 
must be used) are contained 
in Price List No. 794. 
Send a postcard to 
Rothmans Ltd., 5 Pall Mall, 
London, S.W.1, for a copy, 
or call at any Rothman 
Branch. 


NOTE.—W hile we are in 
a position to fil all orders 
for duty free gift parcels, 
we regret that no new 
accounts can be opened for 
the home market (duty 
paid) until further notice. 
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that this did not begin with the wagy but from the morrow of 
Hitler’s occupation of the Hradschin, Poland was conquered and 
then despoiled ; Czechoslovakia was reduced to a German colony 
without firing a shot. The total pillage is estimated by the 
writer at more than Germany’s whole reparations after Versailles. 
It shoulc be a disturbing thought to “ collaborators,” or even to 
Germany’s allies. 

Although most of the material in this book is economic, there 
is a record of German oppression of Czech culture, persecution of 
both Catholics and Protestants, and in the chapter on the Jews— 
I.t per cent. of the Protectorate in 1939—an answer to the 
question why, if economic exploitation was Germany’s aim, she 
eliminated the Jews, so impertant an element and for so long the 
promoters of the German language and trade-connexions. In 
all this long story of planned exploitation Slovakia, as a State 
which yielded, is shown to be treated with a certain leniency 
which, the writer admits, gives that economicaily backward 
country a look of comparative prosperity. But the economic 
results are bound to be the same, and Slovak culture and religion 
may well follow. The immediate profit to Germany has been 
immensz, but facts and figures are given to show that exploitation 
has been so rapid and ruthless that even economically German 
policy nas been shortsighted, and the moral and physical resistance 
provoked is well known from other publications. 

The reader looking beyond the immediate past and present 
may wish that the writer had put his overwhelming case in 
some historical and political perspective, but the reflection that a 
tremendous weapon was put into Hitler’s hands by the Czechs 
and their friends by the watchword of “ self-determination,” or 
that Austria, un-integrated into the Danubian region, was bound 
to yield control to Germany and so face Prague with a fatal 
strategic position—such considerations cannot excuse the perfidy 
shown by Hitler after Munich or the way in which Czecho- 
slovakia has had to endure “ Protection.” Of this first, and per- 
haps best, example of the German “New Order” here is the 
most complete and up-to-date account so far published. 

JOHN STAPLETON. 


Genuine Pre-War Stock 


Death and the Dancing Footman. By Ngaio Marsh. (Crime Club 


8s. 6d. 
Rope’s End, Rogue’s End. By E. C..R. Lorac. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d.) 
The Losing Game. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Hodder and Stough- 


ton. 8s. 6d. 
Seeing Is Believing. By Carter Dickson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
No Murder. By H.C. Bailey. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The Chuckling Fingers. By Mabel Seeley. (Crime Club. 8s.) 


Tue authors of the first five of these stories deserve every com- 
mendation for sticking to their business and beating their readers 
over the head with pre-war red herrings, rather than taking the 
easy way our and trooping off after the Fifth Column. Death 
and the Dancing Footman and Rope’s End, Rogue’s End, are 
located in the classic large country house and should win the 
approval of all addicts to this cosy type. Miss Marsh uses the 
form to the full, her house not only stuffed with suspects in all 
the available rooms, but the place also isolated by a heavy 
fall of snow. Her characterisation and action have a richly 
melodramatic quality and the writing has the easy flow of the 
top-flight magazine authors. It is no small tribute to the author 
to say that the reader will accept the perfectly incredible series 
of events as a fair problem fairly solved. In fact, in spite of the 
extremely English form of the story, it is a work of the American 
school ; intuitions, rather than logic, enable one to come at the 
villain, and the pace of the story is the important thing. 

Miss Lorac’s house has 28 doors on the ground floor open- 
ing into the garden, heaven knows how many locked-up wings, 
but an exiguous family who only have one guest (and that with- 
out motive or suspect value) when the crime occurs. It is far 
too easy a house to get into or out of if you are a member of 
the family, but fatally easy to become lost in if you are a stranger. 
After setting an interesting problem, Miss Lorac leads the trust- 
ing reader into the building and looses him in a maze of cellars, 
secret panels and convoluted passages; guide and reader are 
hopelessly lost, and it becomes necessary to cut a way out by 
the dashing use of coincidence and a salmon-rod. 

The Losing Game is rather like a plum-duff full of currants 
and perfectly done ; there can be no argument as to whether it 
is good, bad or indifferent—it either meets one’s conceptions of 
suitable human food or it does not. The story concerns the 
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murder of a blackmailer whose naiveté and innocence cannot 
fail zo arouse the readers’ maternal instincts and fill him or her 
with a desire to take him and his affairs in hand. The simpleton’s 
correspondence passes belief On page 31 a specimen of his 
technique is given. His ‘etter opens with his address in full, 
states that he has made a photographic copy of a letter which 
has come into his possession, quotes part of it, offers it for sale 
at £400, concludes with a threat to offer the letter elsewhere, 
end is signed with his correct name. Such a blackmailer would 
obviously never run the slightest risk of being murdered; he 
would never be out of prison long enough to incur anyone’s 
serious dislike. Inspector French solves the problem set by his 
death, but fails to show why his blackmailing efforts did more 
than give rise to considerable hilarity. 

In Seeing Is Believing, the detective has the field to himself, as 
the reader is knocked out on the first page by a red herring 
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which has quite unscrupulously been painted snow white. The 
first 27 lines contain four statements which the reader can 
only assume to be the truth, and as they are false it is 


impossible for him to solve the problem. The trip up the 
garden path is, however, quite amusing. In No Murder, Mr. 
Reggie Fortune is beaten in the hunt for a gentleman who enjoys 
tossing women over cliffs by an elderly lady of Iago-like temper 
who drives him to suicide. Mr. Fortune proceeds about his 
business in the usual Dundreary style. 

The Chuckling Fingers is an excellent American detective 
story which not only has the rapidity and slickness of the school, 
but also sets its problem fairly and feeds the reader all the 
necessary information. The setting is an American country- 
house stuffed with heartily antipathetic suspects, among whom 
is the narrator—a lady who believes in laying on melodrama 
with a trowel. There is only one highly irritating feature, a 
child who is said to be everybody’s darling and who prattles 
away in the repellent patois usually affected by the controls 
of spiritualist mediums who were members of the coloured races 
during their earthly lives. Otherwise the storv is very good 
indeed. JOHN FAIRFIELD. 


A Man with a Hose 


Elizabethan Commentary. By Hilaire Belloc. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. BELLOc is a teasing, captious, incorrigible historian. I use 
the word historian deljberately, having at first intended to put 
“writer”; but “writer” may be taken for granted with Mr. 
Belloc, who cannot go amiss, and in Elizabethan Commentary— 
though the scholar will be frequently exasperated—he is un- 
questionably a “historian.” His technique is, of course, peculiar 
to himself ; faced with the dust-caked edifice of history he ‘directs 
his intelligence upen it like a violent jet of water from a 
capriciously manipulated hose. It is never clear whether the 
intention is to clean the building or to souse the passers-by. 
The chapter on the Armada is a beautiful, vivid and straight- 
forward piece of historical writing. But in other chapters, those 
on The English Reférmation, for instance, and on Arts, Mr. 
Belloc directs his jet of water into cascades and fountains, and 
while the results are fascinating to watch, the face of history 
remains as dusty as before and everyone round about is soaked. 

Mr. Belloc has been a law to himself for so long that it is 
useless to bewail his highly personal methods of handling the 
material, but sometimes these weaken his own arguments. He 
is right to emphasise the fact that torture was a frequent instru- 
ment in Tudor and early-Stuart England; but why make a 
mock of the text-book truism that “torture is unknown to the 
English common law”? Surely that is an important point in 
the argument; torture was the prerogative of the sovereign. 
That was what made it so sinister and so important. And when 
he describes Katherine of Aragon, pure-bred daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, as a “Fleming,” I suspect that he is 
slipping up on purpose to catch the eye of the reviewer. 

Such slips are by the way. The importance of Elizabethan 
Commentary is that Mr. Belloc has taken a key-period in history 
and let his mind play ‘ori it in all its dizzying force, running off 
here and there in unimportant eddies, creating iridescent 
patterns elsewhere, and every so often, with one pure jet of 
insight, washing a whole street of the historic edifice clean and 
bright. Many people, myself among them, will wish that the 
iridescent patches were fewer, the direct jets more frequent. 
But all the same it is a great thing to have a writer like Mr. 
Belloc prancing about with a hose. C. V. WepGwoop. 
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IMPERIAL 


THE 


THE ACID TEST 


N mere colloquialism. Sulphuric acid is so widely 
used in Industry that it is commonly taken as an 


index to the state of trade. The acid is used as it is produced 
and therefore the chart of its consumption reflects the fluctu- 
ations of business quickly and closely. Acids, with their 
opposites, the alkalies, are both in volume and range of uses 
the most important direct contribution of the chemical 
industry to Production. There is scarcely a commodity, 
scarcely even a single article which can be made without 
either acids or alkalies entering at one or more stages of its 
manufacture. 
vitriol, is used in almost every conceivable industry. It is 
noteworthy that the modern method of producing the acid 
from iron pyrites, air and water was suggested in 1831 by 
The other 


Tens 


Peregrine Phillips, a Bristol vinegar brewer. 
essential “ heavy acids’ are nitric and hydrochloric. 
of thousands of tons of nitric acid, once knownas “ aqua 


fortis” or are produced by the British 


“strong water,” 
chemical industry every year, and more in war even than 
in peace, for it forms the basis of nearly all explosives, as 
well as of the inorganic fertilizers which are today required 
in increasing quantities to grow more food from British 
soil. Hydrochloric acid, or spirit of salt, is a combination 
of hydrogen with chlorine and finds wide uses in the metal 
pickling, tanning and textile trades. The heavy acids are in 
one sense the manufactured products of the chemical indus 
try. In the much wider sense they are essential raw 


materials without constant and adequate 
which the wheels of production would stop turning. It is 
reassuring that the British chemical industry is the largest 


manufacturer of heavy acids in the world. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


London SW 
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Fiction 
Put Out More Flags. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman and Hall. 8s.) 


Saratoga Trunk. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
Wakefield's Course. By Mazo dela Roche. (Macmillan. 9s. 


Mr. EVELYN WAUGH has an agreeable way of making his reader 
feel that he writes as easily as people are said to fall off logs. 
His manner is vigorous, and unbiushingly free of affectation or 
hesitation ; it is clear that he could fool along indefinitely with 
any of his chosen sets of characters without the least need for 
economy in farce or jibe, his harlequin humour being extremely 
fertile and his own confidence in it complete. The danger for 
these qualities is a lack of shape, an ultimate vague sense of 
aimlessness and a good deal of jolt as we are bounced along. 
But if on the whole the entertainment is good enough such 
menaces will not worry us very much, and usually with this author 
it is good enough. 

With Put Out More Flags, however, some readers may feel 
that Mr. Waugh has beén unlucky in his timing. We are still 
so near the Great Bore War of °39-40, and now so much more 
than ever worried by the consequences of all the error and 
fooling that it represented, that inconsequential mockery of it 
is not exactly what we want ; and in any case perhaps at present 
we are a bit off group-presentations of the inept, the :mmoral, 
the egocentric—however lightheartedly set out. For our hearts 
are not light, and somehow they are not iightened by witty 
reminder of recent inanities, either our own or our friends’. Still, 
for the tough, here again are Mr. Waugh’s smart sillies, going at 
the war as inconsequentially, selfishly, absurdly and, in a few 
cases, as sentimentally as we might expect. Basil Seal is here, 
propped up through his schemings by his mother, his sister and 
his rich mistress, the bogus Mrs. Lyne, who talks, we are 
assured but not convinced, “like an intelligent man,” and who 
takes to drink in a big way, for no very potent reason. Basil 
runs a small blackmail racket with three horrible evacuee children 
for pawns, and though this idea gives Mr. Waugh scope for 
amusing incidental stuff, it is not in itself very convincing, nor 
are the three children credibly written. There are some elaborate 
bits of fun inside the Ministry of Information and the War Office, 
and in the bedrooms, bars and studios frequented by the two 
Evelyn Waugh sets, the smart and the intellectual. And there 
is a new character, a whining pansy called Ambrose Silk, who 
has an absurd adventure. Basil himself, as a great and awkward 
concession, actually attempts a lighthearted change of heart in 
the second last page. Eacept for this the book runs true enough 
to its author’s form, and often raises a good laugh. 


Miss Edna Ferber has an experienced and competent hand for 
the type of technicolor yarn she gives us in Saratoga Trunk. 
We have it all here: the beautiful, dashing, illegitimate daughter 
of an old New Orleans family ; her bold bid for fortune and 
position ; the man w:th whom she falls in love—a Texan in 
white hat, cowboy boots and diamond studs, whose habit it is 
to “shoot his way through crowds instead of shouldering it.” 
There is also the faithful Creole maid and the grotesque man- 
servant. The shape of the book diverges slightly from the usual 
pattern of its type. It opens with the aged but still superb couple 
—Clio and Clint Maroon are their names—being interviewed by 
a group of hardboiled newspaper men, on the grounds that they 
are rich, benevolent, respected and rising ninety. Old Maroon 
loses his ancient head and suddenly attempts to tell them the 
truth about his rise in life. The rest is flash-back to New 
Orleans in the ‘eighties and ’nineties. It is very flamboyant 
and Old South, and has plenty of incident; but unhappily the 
young reporters are not in the least interested, and some modern 
readers may share their feeling. But those who like opulent stuff 
will find Saratoga Trunk effective of its kind. 


Those who pursue the Whiteoaks family from volume to 
volume will find them true to character in Wakefield’s 
Course ; Nicholas still virile and leonine, Alayne still jealous, 
Finch still neurotic and so on. Wakefield has lost his childish 
charm, and found little to replace it, and Rennie’s Adeline is a 
reincarnation of the centenarian grandmother. There is plenty 
of movement and easy dialogue in the book, but perhaps it was 
a bit rash to transfer Rennie to Ireland. But here are horses, 


food and climates vigorously described, and a set of people who 
move about the world a great deal and make energetic love 
as they go. 


Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notices 


Britain in Peace and War. 

James Laver. (Methuen. 
Mr. Topo.ski, the Polish artist, came to this country several 
years before the war, and his rapid, talented jottings at Ascot, 
the Derby, the Lord Mayor’s Show and other picturesque English 
ceremonies and functions appeared in many of our illustrated 
They had atmosphere, and showed a fresh if not very 
’ One always wondered in those days what he 
would make of “serious ” art—what would happen if he looked 
at a subject earnestly and drew it precisely. The war seemed 
to offer an opportunity, and commissions from the Polish Govern- 
ment (as Official War Artist) and from other sources, public and 
private, have set this tireless artist harder at work than ever. But 
the war has not altered his style. He sees even in the most 
tragic subject an occasion for a light, fantastic scribble, and he 
makes very little more of it. He can “ catch a likeness ” brilliantly, 
and has recorded innumerable scenes that needed recording of 
the people of Britain at war, but it would be sad if history looked 
on these as a final chart of contemporary emotions. Slight as 
they are intended to be, and charming as they are, they result 
from an incomplete reading of Daumier and Guys interpreted 
in a voguish way, and tell us in the end less about our own period 
than does a copy of the morning paper. 





By Feliks Topolski. Introduction by 


15S. 


magazines. 
penetrating eye. 


Rival Ambassadors at the Court of Queen Mary. By E. Harris 
Harbison. Princeton and Oxford University Press. 24s.) 
THE present study is a serious account of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions of Antoine de Noailles and Simon Renard, who represented 
France and the Empire at the English Court from the last months 
of the reign of Edward VI until the summer of 1556. A great 
part of the book is concerned with the events leading up to the 
marriage of Queen Mary with Philip II. The information 
collected in regard to the personalities of these envoys is interest- 
ing and much of it is now printed in English for the first time. 
This study is very solid, balanced, sound and in no way modern. 
The bibliography of Mr. Harbison’s book is good and the annota- 
tion exhaustive. He has made use of manuscript sources, and his 
account of the shifting parties in the Privy Council has definite 
The whole work is competent and it contains a pleasant 
tribute to Mr. and Mrs. Royal! Tyler. The argumentation of the 
thesis is clear, but the style is difficult. Henry II of France 
had “the uneasy suspicion that his cold, calculating rival was no 
gentleman.” Renard “foresaw that many of them (the privy 
councillors) would soon scramble to get on the band-wagon.” 
“ Bishop Gardiner,” according to Mr. Harbison, “ was too much 
the typical Englishman to be swayed by rational argument.” 
This approach brings back all the nineteenth-century certitudes 


By 


value. 


Ten Angels Swearing, or Tomorrow’s Politics. Francis 

Williams. ‘Routledge 
Tuts tract takes its title from a remark attributed to Lincoln and 
it is an excellent and most timely text, no matter who first 
said it. “If the end brings me out all right, what is said against 
me won’t amount to anything,” and if the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was right will make no difference.” 
Still less weight will be given to self-appointed angels giving 
testimonials to themselves. “Much of what Mr. Williams has 
to say has been said before—by Mr. Williams as well as by 
others. But the deplorable fact that our politicai personnel is 
so lacking in any popular appeal, that nearly all are cyphers as 
far as the man in the street is concerned, makes his lively 
account of how one becomes a Conservative or Labour M.P 
painfully timely. So, too, was his ingenious use of the psycho- 
logical term “ perseverance” for that odd frame of mind in 
which the pays légal appears to have little or no knowledge 
of the pays réel. The merits of the educational system that 
fosters character on a basis of economic selection will be more 
critically scanned after Singapore and the Narrow Seas. Mr. 
Williams, though a stout defender of the usefulness of the poli- 
tical party, is not narrowly sectarian in his judgements. He has 
a good word for the practical political sagacity of many trade 
union M.P.s and does not think much in this harsh world of 
Mr. Herbert Read’s anarchism. Altogether this is a lively and 
useful piece of contemporary polemic. One fault alone seems 
serious. If Mr. Williams has distinguished in his own mind 
between State and nation, he has not managed to make his accep- 
tance of that distinction clear on p. 143. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
the 


BupGET shadows are gradually lengthening across stock 
markets, but I agree with the general view that regards Sir 


Kingsley Wood’s plans as of comparatively minor importance this 
year. Any further increase in direct taxation, which is unlikely, 
at least so far as the standard rate of income-tax is concerned, 
would not cause any disturbance in the gilt-edged market, and 
the probable additions to indirect taxation do not seem to be of 
the kind to cause much of a flutter among industrial ordinary 
shares. Higher Purchase Tax on luxuries would not, one supposes, 
be helpful to the London stores, but the real enemy of the 
luxury trades in these days is not so much the Treasury as the 
Ministry of Labour, the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Shipping. 

Fortress economics are with us anyway, and the Budget can 
only be ancillary to a programme already put in hand. One 
wonders, all the same, whether the Chancellor may not see fit 
| to temper the wind to some of the more unjustly shorn lambs by 
introducing next week several very overdue modifications of Excess 
Profits Tax. If he does there should be upward revisions of the 
current market valuations of such groups as West African gold 
mines, Rhodesian coppers, and shares with a low standard profit 
basis. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM RESULTS 

Having disappointed its stockholders by reducing its ordinary 
dividend in 1940 from 12} to 10 per cent., the British Aluminium 
Company now appears to have achieved some stability at the ro 
per cent. level. Total profits rose last year by £61,371 to £973,582. 
Reserve for depreciation has again received £50,000, and the 
transfer to reserve account has been maintained at £100,000. 
Depreciation reserve now stands at £1,550,000. Provision for 
income-tax has called for £200,000, against £150,000, and after 
covering the 10 per cent. dividend the board is adding £28,600 
to the carry forward. 
| There is no consolidated balance-sheet, but from the position 
of the parent company it seems that this group, unlike so many 
others, has been able to achieve a further expansion of business 
without encroaching on its liquid resources. Stocks, at £959,772, 
have risen by £214,563, but the cash holding has been increased 
by £27,869, and £210,000 has been added to the holding of 
Government securities. Reserve account now stands at 
£3,050,000, out of which £500,000 is earmarked as a provision 
to cover fully assets in the enemy-controlled territories of Norway 
and France. The balance-sheet position therefore strong. 
At 43s. the £1 ordinary units yield 4} per cent. 

INDIAN BANKING PROSPECTS 

It is apparent from the full accounts of the Indian exchange 
banks that the recent dividend cuts were not dictated by any 
heavy fall in profits last year, but by the necessities of prudent 
banking. For 1941 the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China shows net profits of £352,865, against £400,159 in 1940. 
In his statement, the chairman, Mr. Vincent A, Grantham, dis- 
closes that up to the time of the entry of Japan into the war gross 
profits were higher than in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. In the figure of £352,865 no profits were in- 
cluded for the second half of the year of branches in enemy 
occupation at December 31st, 1941, in spite of the fact that the 
profits were, in fact, being earned by all those branches. 
It is not at all surprising, in these circumstances, that the board 
decided to reduce the final dividend to 5 per cent., bringing 


is 


| down the total distribution to 7} per cent., against 10 per cent. 


A glance at the balance-sheet shows that at the end of last 
year this bank had a strong liquid position. Cash was up from 
£11,578,517 to £14,787,422, and there was a holding of £36,535,924 
in Government and other securities. Mr. Grantham explains that 
while the bank is liable in the various local currencies for its 
liabilities, the bulk of its cash and investments has for some time 
past been concentrated in this country. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 

West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 

£4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Keserve, 











Paid up Capital, 
.000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
; which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
1es Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 





| Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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THE 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY 
WORKS FULLY EMPLOYED 











AT the —_—y meeting of the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., held on 
March 31st at Shrewsbury, the chairman, Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C., 
presented the following statement: 

The works of the company continued to be employed to the fullest 
possible extent during the year, and much additional plant came into 
production. Comparing the balance-sheet figures with those of the 
previous year, the main differences are as follows: The application of 
the mortgage debenture stock sinking fund for the year 1940 has further 
reduced the outstanding amount of the stock to £3,391,007, and has 
raised the debenture stock redemption account to £108,993. To this 
falls to be added the sinking fund for 1941, amounting to £39,359, 
for which cash was deposited with the debenture stock trustees, and 
that sum was applied by them in redemption of stock on January Ist 
of this year under the terms of the trust deed. 

We have added £50,000 to the depreciation reserve account, raising 
it to £1,550,000 and, as has been pointed out on a previOus occasion, 
the setting up of a debenture stock redemption account, and the annual 
increments thereto, may be regarded as an additional contribution 
towards depreciation, adequate provision for which is increasingly 
necessary considering the exceptionally heavy duty which plant and 
machinery are called upon to perform. 

From the profits of the year we have allocated £100,000 to the 
reserve account, which now stands at £3,050,000. The total profit for 
the year amounts to £973,582, an increase of £61,377 over the previous 
year, and after payment of a dividend making 10 per cent, for the 
year, the balance of £27,332 raises the amount carried forward to 
£222,127. 

An increasing number of our male staff and employees are serving 
with the armed forces, and we are employing women wherever possible. 
The high pressure at which our remaining staff and employees are 
working demands the most strenuous efforts from all, and our sincere 
appreciation of the energy and perseverence which they are devoting 
to their vitally important tasks will undoubtedly be endorsed by the 
stockholders. Apart from their duties in factory or office, they are 
taking their part in the many extraneous activities which have to be 
undertaken by civilians in these times. 

The report was unanimously adopted and payment of a dividend 
of 7 per cent., making Io per cent. for the year, approved. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


.SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S VIEWS 








THE annual general meeting of the Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Company, Limited, was held on April ist at Exchange Station 
Buildings, Liverpool. 

The following statement by the chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, 

C.LE., was circulated with the directors’ report and accounts: 

Factory orders and output reached a satisfactory level. The profit 
on trading, dividends on investments, &c., at £261,548, compares with 
£238,052, and is after reserving for E.P.T., ordinary taxation, and 
contingency reserves adjustment. 

We have provided for depreciation £49.288, War Damage Act 
premiums £24,997, and your directors then recommend: (a) Transfer 

£60,000 to war contingencies and taxation reserve, increasing this 
to £150,000 ; (b) a dividend of 7 per cent. on the ordinary stock 
(making 10 per cent. for the year), plus a cash bonus of 24 per cent., 
both subject to tax ; and (c) a dividend of Io per cent. on the deferred 
stock and shares, plus a cash-bonus of 2} per cent., both subject to 
tax. The balance carried forward to 1942 is £146,211, being £21,000 
less than the amount brought forward. 

The balance-sheet calls for litthe comment. Bank overdraft at 
£287,409, higher stocks, work-in-progress, and debtors and debit 
balances all reflect the position, Creditors and credit balances and 
provisions for contingencies are also -slightly higher. Fixed assets 
at £709,025 is slightly lower after the year’s allocation to depreciation 

been set against cost of additions. Investments are stated on a 
fair and reasonable basis. 
A CHALLENGE TO WorK Day AND NIGHT 

I should like to quote an extract from a leader of a newspaper 
which appeared the other day: 

“The Nazis and the Japanese believe in governing by atrocity. 
This is their technique for compelling millions to do the bidding of 
the few. Their crimes are not the work of undisciplined hotheads. 

y are part of the cold, daring, devilish, calculated programme for 
the subjugation of men.” 

This is a challenge to all walks of life to work night and day until 
victory is won, forgetting comfort and forgetting all other interests. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 








MR. VINCENT A. GRANTHAM ON THE POSITION 





THE eighty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the. Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China was held on April 1st in London, 

The following is the statement by the chairman, Mr. Vincent A. 
Grantham, circulated with the report and accounts: 

When we last met, we did so under the shadow of the threat of 
extended hostilities in the Far East, Since then, the entry of Japan 
into the war has resulted in the falling into enemy hands of our 
branches in China, Japan, the Philippines, French Indo-China, Siam, 
Malaya, Sarawak, and Java. Our branch at Rangoon has been 
evacuated to Mandalay and we still have our business in India and 
Ceylon, which represents an important part of the bank’s total 
undertaking, together with our interest in the Allahabad Bank Limited. 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 

The balance-sheet again shows considerable expansion, the total 
at £90,925,552 being an increase of £14,811,324 over last year’s total 
of £76,114,228, the previous highest in the bank’s history. The 
increase is largely confined to current and other accounts, which, 
with an increase of £14,465,559, stand at £67,844,490. Fixed deposits, 
on the other hand, show a further decrease of £1,980,251 at 
£10,146,113, and these two diverse movements again reveal the desire 
for liquidity on the part of our clients, which is so prominent a feature 
today. The only other changes of note in our liabilities are an 
increase in acceptances on account of customers of £1,394,877, reflect- 
ing a greater demand for this form of finance by our clients, and an 
increase of some £972,500 in loans payable against security, taken 
at various branches to finance current requirements. 


ASSETS 

Turning now to the assets side of the balance-sheet, and bearing 
in mind my previous remarks, I think you will agree that it shows 
the bank to be in an extremely strong and liquid position. Cash 
in hand at £14,787,422 is £3,208,905 higher than a year ago, and 
comprises 21.8 per cent. of our liabilities on current accounts, or 
20.7 per cent. of all our sight liabilities. We again show a large 
increase, amounting to £9,714, 158, in our Government and other 
securities, the actual total being £37,435,924. This increase is mainly 
the result of purchases of British Government securities, chiefly tap 
issues of a short-dated character, Bills of exchange, including 
Treasury Bills show a decrease of £2,233,636, but as the balance of 
head office and inter-branch remittances, drafts, &c., in transit, also 
showing a decrease on last year’s figure, should be added for purposes 
of comparison, it is probable that the real decrease exceeds the amount 
stated. Bills discounted and loans at £23,733,338 show a welcome 
increase from the profit-earning point of view of £3,092,402, and I 
am pleased to say that this increase has not occurred at points in the 
occupation of the enemy at December 31st, 1941. 


PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT 

I now come to the profit and loss account. Up to the time of the 
entry of Japan into the war we had a good year ; since then we have 
lost the earning power of those branches, but the result of the full 
vear’s working still shows a profit-of £352,865 6s. 1od., after pro- 
viding for all ascertainable losses and for taxation. 

Adding the balance brought forward from last year of 
£182,602 9s. 11d., a total of £535,467 16s. 9d. is available, out of 
which an interim dividend at the rate of ro per cent. per annum, 
costing £150,000, was paid last October. 

In view of all I have said above and the many uncertainties which 
have yet to be faced, the shareholders will not be surprised that the 
directors propose that the final dividend be reduced to 5 per cent. per 
annum for the half-year to December 31st last, costing £75,000. The 
recommend that £50,000 be transferred to the Officers’ Pension Fund. 
leaving £260,467 16s. 9d. to be carried forward. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


While you will naturally wish me to deal with the effect of the 
war upon the profits of this and future years, I am confident you will 
not expect me to make any sort of forecast. We still have a e 
and thriving business in India which will, we hope, continue to yield 
good results, although, of course, it may be affected by the course 
of hostilities in the East, but it is obvious that the temporary loss of 
so many of our branches in the Far East, the expenses of which must 
largely continue while the earning power is absent, must bring about 
a heavy fall in profits. No general improvement can be hoped for 
until a successful termination of hostilities has been achieved, but I 
want to conclude by saying how encouraging it is that at a time 
when serious difficulties have to be faced the financial position of 
the bank should be on such a sound and liquid basis. 
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>a Fee : of an 1 YOU M "AY rt RN OUT.—Address: The 
ee P ga ¥ Dick, M.A., Trinity Hall, Augusta 
Just . ; , London, E.14 
a oe. * , ent in “ BERMALINE” Bread 
od. Very delicious and pro- 
Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, 
PERSONAL t, Glasgow, S.W.1, 
YEAT ¢ 2OMING FOOD SHORT AGE (M rial ryYURN 1; Camera into cash and lend the money t 
>) warning nstal Chase Cloches and t “2 | the Government. Top prices paid tor Leicas, 
tables the year round 14 Small ent | Contaxes, Rolleiflexes, etc. Also Enlargers, “ Talkie” 
box 3s 20 * Low Barn’ ¢ | and “Silent” Projectors Microscopes, etc.—WALLACE 
10s. ).— CHASE CULTIVATION Li HEATON, Ltd., 127 New Bond Street, London, W.1 and 
+ANCER SUFFERERS. Noe , Branches, and all “ City Sale” Branches. 
( Cancer sufferers come to Sipe yt all kinds undertaken.—Apply Miss Epye, 
They s Carroll Avenue Merrow. Tele: Guildford 3895 


relief and cure. are adm 
If you can find it i 







or payment. 


tt ese poor \ eo stricken wit 
enten Gift to The ret 
ri ANC E R HOSPTI AL, Fulham Road, 


YANCER SUFFERER Old age 
( wife. Only income 17s. 6d, per we 
rent. Funds for nourishment urgently neede 
gratefully received. Case 30 42 
FoR CANCER Re ter, 2 (S) Cheam Cour 












ITERARY T wtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s- carbor 
, - copy 3d. 1,000 words, —MiIss N. McFArtane (€ 
The Study 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ ONOMARK. Confi. London Address. I etters re- 
s directed immed. $s. p.a.—BM MONO23, W.C.1 
ORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is com- 
mon enough in these days, but in the case of 
GU YS HOSPITAL, S.E.1, the lack of money presents 
grave difficulties. A gift to APPEAL SECRETANY will be 


greatly appreciated. 
a YOURSELF in English 
LY Descriptive List (4d. post free 
of 160 INNS and HOTELS 
"sOPLE’S REFRESHMENT House AssOcIATION, Ltp. 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 


Country. 





For clean, comfortable shaving the 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, 
when used in conjunction with the 
Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the perfect 
shaving combination is obtained. 


"Eclipse’ Razors: 3/3 & 5/6 


inciading Pwrchese Tax 


NUMBER TWO 






CRISP \. 
DIALOGUE 


He: Good stuff, this Vita-Weat. 
She: It’s good for you, too. 

He: Light on the digestion. 
She: Grand for the teeth. 

He: With plenty of Vitamin B. 


She: Only snag — we've got to be 
patient and get it when we 
can. 

He: Anyway, we can thank the 

war for giving us the 

crispbread habit. 









Cartons 1/6 & 10d 
When loose 1/4 per ib. 


Oe 
Vita Weat 


PEEK FREAN'S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Pesk Frean & Co. Lid. 
Makers of Famous Biscuits. 











\ JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. ) 








rimen 


for Books on Politics 


FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 
New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Catalogues free. Books bought. 
113-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Open ? a.m.—6 p.m. including Saturday 
Telephone Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 





EDUCATIONAL 


S _* H O O 3 S belonging to the 


SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
th School, nr. Pontefract .. Tys 9-18: £120 
—Separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 











Bootham School, York «- %& 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading... 150: 13-19: £189 
eighton Park Junior School $0: 8-13: £130 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract... 165: 9-18: £120 
[he Mount School, York .. 119: 2-19: £I5$3 
Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 19 9-17: £90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 200 10-18 £99 
Friends’ Saf. Wald.:( Junior School 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School,Winscombe, Soms’t 200 ro-18: {14t 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb... 125: 10-17: £96 
Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘MopeRN’ BoarDING SCHOOL 
Sibford School, nr.Banbury, Oxon 200: 10-17 £87 
Apply direct to the School or to 


Friends’ Education Council, 
N.W.r 


The Secretary 





Friends House, Euston Road. London 
OFF Ic! [AL REFERENCE BOOKS. 
pu BLIC°-AND PREPARATORY 
- HOO! S YEAR — 





Schools and Car r Boys. By Post, rrs. 1d 
GIRLS” sc HOOL YEAR BOOK. 
Schools and Careers tor Girls. By Post, 8s. 1d, 
DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, London, W.C.t 


"OU cannot afford to let your mind rust. Develop 
your latent literary tastes by studying in spare 
winder the Half Fees scheme of the London School 
sm, Free-Lance Journalism, 





time 
of Journalism. Staff Journali 


Fiction, Poetry, Radio Plays. Persona! coaching by 
correspondence, no curtailment or time !imit Free 
advice and book “Writing for the Press” from 
Prospectus Dept., $7 Gordon Sq.. W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 


\PPOIN T MEN’ r 
K ALING BOROUGH COUNCIL, 
4 
appoint shortly a man or woman as 


Restaurants and School Canteens 
The post will be for the duratioa 


The Council will 
organiser of Civic 
within the Borough. 
of the war. 

Good qualifications and experience will be 

Applicants must be ineligible for service 
Majesty’s Forces 

Salary, according to qualifications and experience: 

Man—£450-£550 per annum 

Woman—{350-£450 per annum. 

Plus cost of living bonus if salary does not exceed 
£500 per annum 

Forms of application will be forwarded on receipt of 
a stamped addressed foolscap envelope, and must be 
completed and returned to me not later than 14th April, 
1942. 

Canvassing will disqualify 

J. COMPTON, 
Education Offices, Director of Education. 
26 Castlebar Road, Ealing, W.s. 
28th March, 1942. 


ooked for. 
with His 
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Inc 


| IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND | 


yyporated by Royal Charter 


1939) 


Patron—HiS MAJESTY THE KING. 
| 


President—-THE RT. HON, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. | 


Chairman of Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England, as a centre of research and information on Cancer, 
the Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
. of the disease. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease 
There is no is now curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
’ - i! Hi x “ 
Sefer’ modern laboratories at Mil! Hill to extend the scope of our 
investigations. 
Place 
1818 -1942 | | 1 hereby 
| | Research 
| f| College of 
| W.C.2, for the purpose of Scientific Research, and I 
| the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good discharge for such 








LEGACIES +RE EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
bequeath the sum of 2 to the 
Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, 
Surgeons of England, Lincoln's Inn 


Imperial Cancer 
Bt.), 

Fields, 
direct that 


legacy. 
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